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IN THE BLOOM OF NEW LIFE SPRINGING UP ALL @&BOUT US WE FIND PORTRAYED THE SPIRIT OF THE EASTER SEASON 









A Cotton Plant 
is Like 
an AUTO 


ype can go just about so far on a tankful of gas—and, ifit 
goes any farther, it can onlydo so by coasting down hill. 
Same way with a cotton plant. It starts out with a full “tank” 
of growing power. That’s the fertilizer you put under it. 
Butalong about chopping time, you need to “fill her up” again 
byside-dressing 150 to 200 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per acre. 
Then your cotton plants don’t have to “coast” to harvest 
time. Instead they pick right up and carry along to 
maturity under full growing power supplied by that side- 
dressing of Nitrate of Soda. 

Thousands of cotton growers have tried it and proved it 
for you. They own good places, wear good clothes and 
drive good automobiles today because they can turn out 
bale-to-the-acre cotton. And that pays them no matter 
what price cotton goes to. 


They know side-dressing pays with corn, too. 


How about you? Are you willing to profit from the ex- 
perience of others—or to try it for yourself? 








Hartsville, S. C. 
“For best results it is necessary 
to apply in addition from 200 to 
250 Ibs. of mineral ammoniates as 
side applications during the grow- 
ing season. Nitrate of Soda being 
immediately available to the plant 
as soon as it is dissolved in the 
soil water, is a most excellent 
form of ammoniate for those side 
applications and we use it very 
largely for this purpose. Where 
4 a series of heavy rains occur dur- 
ing May, June or July, cotton will 
in a few days turn pale and shed 
much of its immature fruit. The 
immediate application of 75 to 100 
lbs, of Nitrate will prevent this 
change ofcolor and shedding andis 
often responsible for the produc- 
tion af several hundred pounds of 
seed cotton per acre by holding on 
the plant the crop of squares and 
blooms that would otherwise shed 
off, Our usual practice is to apply 
about 100 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda 
about the time the squares are 
beginning to form and 100 Ibs, 
more about one month later.” 

David R. Coker, 

President and General Manager 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Company 


Columbia, S. C. 


“We have used Nitrate of Soda 
with splendid and profitable re- 
sults since we began farming in 
1908. Since the advent of the Boll 
Weevil, one half to two thirds of 
the ammonia used in our mixtures 
under the cotton has been derived 
from Nitrate of Soda. This fertil- 
} izer has been mixed to analyze 
10-4-2. After first or second chop- 
pings, according to conditions and 
seasons, 100 to 150 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda is applied as top- 
dressing. 

In 1925, with only 500 pounds per 
acre of the above named mixture 
and 100 ibs. of Nitrate of Soda, 
applied last week in May, we 
produced an average of 1800 Ibs. 
of seed cotton per acre. 

In attaining rapid and heavy fruit- 
ing, we have found Nitrate of 
Soda to be of inestimable value.” 


The Wannamaker Cleveland 
Seed Farms, 
W. W. Wannamaker 
Chief Plant Breeder 














Duncan, S. C. 

“TI have been using Nitrate of Soda for about twenty-five years with 

fine results, On cotton I have side-dressed with Nitrate of Soda im- 

mediately after chopping out at the rate of 50 to 100 lbs. per acre. 

Since the Boll Weevil came I have used Nitrate of Soda under my 
cotton to push it forward and make it early as possible. 


“On Corn, I put 75 to 100 Ibs. around the crop when knee to waist 
high with good results. On oats I broadcast 100 Ibs. per acre about 


B w. Gaston, 








(Breeder of Gaston’s Cleveland) 








“How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” “Low Cost Cotton” and “Corn 
the Neglected Crop,” and “Side-Dressing Cotton andCom,” four of our 
new pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To 
get them, cut out the bracketed coupon, write your address in - 
margin and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 


57 William Street, New York 
N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
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HEALTH TALKS OVER WSB 











A OUTSTANDING series of prac- 


tical health talks especially arranged 
for farm radio listeners will be broadcast 
from the Atlanta Journal Station WSB 
from March 28 through July 11, 1927. 

These will be five-minute discussions 
by authorities of the Georgia State Board 
of Health and the United States Public 
Health Service, cooperating with the 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation. 
Beginning March 28, talks will go on the 
air from WSB each Monday at 12:15 p. 
m. central time, on the Agricultural 
Foundation R. F. D. program. 

Subjects to be discussed in sequence 
include: The Young Mother, Summer 
Diseases of Children, Typhoid Fever, 
Rabies, Vaccination, Quarantine, Milk As 
Food, Malnutrition, and Food Poisoning. 


COTTON QUEEN OF TEXAS 


ISS Elga Daniels, of Nacogdoches 


County, whose picture on our cover 
page last week has attracted so much at- 
tention, produced 3,020 pounds seed cot- 
ton on one acre in 1926 which netted 
her $177.20. .She also won a cash prize 
of $50. At Miss Daniels’ left in the pic- 
ture was County Agent Montague. 

Miss Daniels’ rows were three feet 
apart, while in the drill the plants were 
spaced two to four stalks, a hoe’s width 
apart, thus giving approximately 50,000 
stalks to the acre. Four hundred pounds 
of 12-4-4 and 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda were applied at planting time, and 
a side-dressing of 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda was made in June. 


SPECULATED AND LOST 


HAVE planted watermelons twice in 

the last six years. Both years I hit 
it wrong. Some of my neighbors were 
growing watermelons for carlot sale. 
In 1923, I thought I would try 20 acres. 
It rained a great deal that year and the 
melons were of poor quality and difficult 
to sell.. Of course, I was inexperienced, 
too. Did not know the little points about 
growing, like pruning to get size. Also 
I did not know how to haul to keep from 
bruising and how to load or sell to ad- 
vantage. As a result, I became discour- 
aged with watermelons as a cash crop, 
although this is a.melon section. The next 
year I didn’t plant any. 
“Then in 1925 I again noticed that my 
neighbors had made good money with 
this crop. So I made my preparations 
for planting 20 acres in 1926. This time 
the melons were of good quality and the 
production fine, but I ran into the heavy 
shipments of July and just about broke 
even. In looking back over the last six 
years, I believe that where I made my 
mistake with watermelons was in trying 
to outguess the market at planting time 
and not studying the commodity itself. 


























“T have changed my plan for the fu- 
ture. I have decided that this is a nat- 
ural watermelon section, that we have 
just as good chance to make money with 
this crop as other communities. I have 
worked out a plan to fit 15 acres into 
my farm management. I am going to 
grow them year after year, give special 
attention to economical production, take 
the good years with the bad, study sell- 
ing, join with my neighbors in building 
up a community reputation, and use 
fenced fields so when shipping stops I 
can get some returns from what is left 
in the field through feeding hogs. You 
see, I was trying to pick up some easy 
money with watermelons instead of mak- 
ing it a part of my steady farming oper- 
ations. From now on I am going to 
farm from a farming viewpoint instead 
of from a speculator’s.” 


This in substance is what a farmer of 
South Georgia remarked to the writer 
and others. What do you think of the 
idea, whether applied to watermelons or 













































Concrete 
Dams 

Save Soil 
and Prevent 
Gullying 


Millions of acres of val- 
uable land are rendered 
useless by erosion each 
year, according to the U. 
















































































































































S. Dept. of Agriculture, h. 
Dams, properly built at aq 
the right location, will TE 
save and restore much 
of this wasted land. ‘i 
Build your own 
Dam where needed i 
Gullying of your land can be q | 
prevented permanently by build- » we 
ing a concrete dam according 2 
to simple instructions clearly a '. 
written and illustrated in our a 
booklet “Soil Saving Dams.” — 6 
Plans are included. in 
Ask; ‘SO Saving your copy q ye 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 














ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 2 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 

Savannah Fence & Reofing Co. 
DEPT, P, SAVANNAH, GA. 























some other farm crop? J. W. FIROR. 
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Methods of Attack Against Pests 


These Measures Will Lessen Disease and Insect Ravages in Our Gardens 


Seven Effective Remedies 


NAPBEANS are often ruined by rust. This dis- 
S ease is seen on the leaves in the form of tiny red 
spots. The best remedy is to plant rust-resistant 
varieties such as Hodson Green Pod, Late Refugee, 
Early Refugee, and Black Valentine. For wax-podded 
varieties, use such as the Golden 

Eye and Hodson Wax. 


2. Plant roasting ears near to- 
matoes to serve as a trap for the 
worm that gets in the tomato fruit. 
This pest likes corn best. Make 
two or three plantings, one before 
the tomatoes are set, one about the 
time they are set, and another one 
a few weeks later. These worms 

may be hand-picked or fairly well controlled by spray- 
ing or dusting with arsenate of lead, but the surest 
remedy is to plant corn nearby. 


3. To make up small lots of arsenate of lead poison, 
use one level teaspoonful of powdered lead and a small 
lump of lime in one pint of water. If the paste form 
of lead is used, take two teaspoonfuls for a pint of 
water. If used in dust form, use one pound powdered 
lead to three or four pounds powdered lime. Put on 
with dust gun or shake on plants through a cheesecloth 
bag. Remember that arsenate of lead poison is the 
proper remedy to use for any eating insect, like potato 
bugs, tomato worms, etc. 


4. To make Bordeaux mixture in small lots, use 
four ounces of bluestone and four ounces stone Jime to 
three gallons of water. Bordeaux is an excellent pre- 
ventive of various kinds of fungous diseases, and to- 
matoes, Irish potatoes, and all other vegetables that are 
attacked by the several different kinds of leaf diseases, 
should be sprayed with it. Apply it once every 10 days 


| to two weeks from the time the plants are well up and 
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growing until they begin to reach maturity. 


5. The green cabbage worm is a greedy eater and 
easily killed by dusting or spraying with arsenate of 
lead. There is no danger of the poison hurting those 
eating sprayed or dusted cabbage, because the poison 
will lose its strength in 10 days to two weeks, and even 
if it was on the cabbage heads it would be washed off 
in preparation for cooking. And then, too, the small 
amount of poison that is put on cabbage plants to, con- 
trol worms is so little that one would have to eat 
enough cabbage to kill him before getting enough 


a poison to do any harm. 
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6. Scatter poison bait in the garden and 
close to plants that are being damaged by 
cutworms. Apply it between sunset and 
dark so it will be fresh and attractive to 
these night prowlers. To make it, mix 1% 
ounces or two level tablespoonfuls of Paris 
green or white arsenic with five pounds of 

“dry bran. Then mix half a pint of molasses 
to 1 to 1% gallons of water and pour this 
on the bran and poison mixture and stir it 
in. Make it up several hours before it is to 
be used. Scatter thinly along the edge of 
the rows of plants, or in small lumps close 
to each plant. Do not allow any kind of 
livestock, chickens, or children in the gar- 
den or field where it is applied, because it is 
a deadly poison. 


- 7. Bordeaux mixture can be bought al- 
_ ready prepared from seed stores and spray 
Material houses, and when using only small 
_ quantities the ready-prepared product is the 
more desirable, and about as cheap. To 
make it at home, proceed as follows: Dis- 


| solve four pounds bluestone in a wooden or 
» earthenware container in a small amount of 


hot water. Then add enough hot water to make 25 
gallons. Next slake four pounds of lime in a small 
quantity of water and add enough more water to make 
25 gallons. Then pour the two solutions together and 
mix thoroughly. Strain through cheesecloth when 
pouring together. If eating insects are bothering, add 
one pound of powdered arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
of the Bordeaux, or one level teaspoonful to each pint 
in small lots. By mixing the two together, that is, the 
Bordeaux mixture and the arsenate of lead, a com- 
bined insecticide-fungicide will be had that will control 
various kinds of diseases, as well as these eating insects. 


How to Control the Tomato Worm . 


: VERY year a green worm destroys large quanti- 
ties of our tomatoes. How can I control this 
pest aad 


The green worm which attacks tomatoes is the same 
one that attacks ear corn and many other crops. It 
causes considerable damage in practically all parts of 
the United States. 

The best time to start the fight on these pests is while 
the plants are small and before fruit is set. They bur- 
row into the- stems of the tomato, eat the buds and 
flowers, and finally the fruit itself. After the worms 
have burrowed into the fruit, they are hard to get at. 
By going after them before the fruit is of much size 
they can be largely controlled by spraying with some of 
the poisons, such as arsenate of lead, Paris green, and 
calcium arsenate. 

When spraying with Bordeaux mixture, mix with 
each 50 gallons of the spray, one pound of the pow- 
dered arsenate of lead. Two pounds of Paris green 
will do, but it burns plants to a greater extent than 
arsenate of lead. 

Those who are using ‘calcium arsenate for dusting 
cotton will find this product all right for controlling 
this worm. Simply dust it on the tomatoes at the rate 
of about three pounds per acre. Apply the dust or spray 
mixture every week to 10 days from the time the 
worms are first noticed until the fruit begins to ripen. 


There is no danger in applying these poisons, pro- 
vided they are’ not applied under 10 days to two weeks 
before the fruit is eaten. 


In addition to spraying to control this pest, all 
wormy tomatoes should be picked up and destroyed, 
preferably burned. If this is not convenient, bury 
them two or three feet deep. 


STRAWBERRY, THOU ART DELICIOUS 


Protect Young Melon Plants With Poison 


Hs OW can I control the bugs that eat the young 
cantaloupe, cucumber, and watermelon plants?” 
This is the striped cucumber beetle. Usually 
they are more troublesome on late-planted crops than the 
early-planted ones. Poison them with arsenate of lead. 
Mix 1 pound of powdered lead arsenate to 12 to 15 parts 
of powdered lime and dust it on them, Put it on thor- 
oughly with a dust gun or on a small scale it may be 
shaken on the plants through a cheesecloth bag. If the 
plants need spraying with Bordeaux to control anthrac- 
nose, then add a pound of the powdered arsenate of 
lead to each 50 gallons of it and both purposes will be 
accomplished with one sprayipg, that is the applying 
of the Bordeaux to control anthracnose or rust, and 
the arsenate of lead to get at the bugs. Repeat the 
spraying or dusting every 5 to 10 days until the trouble 
is under control. 


Spray Tomatoes Regularly 


HE tomato is subject to many diseases. One of 

the most troublesome is blight. It can be fairly 

well controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Spray once every 10 days to two weeks. By 
adding a pound of arsenate of lead to each 50 gallons 
of the Bordeaux, worms that eat the fruit and leaves 
can also be fairly well controlled. Commence spraying 
soon after the plants are set in the field and continue 
throughout the season. It will pay to do it. 


Controlling Rose Diseases 


Y ROSE bushes are being attacked by diseases 
which cause the leaves to turn brown and black 
and finally die and drop off. Some of them 

are also attacked with mildew. What can I do to 

remedy or control these diseases?” 

Mildew and leaf spots are the most common diseases 
of roses, and probably cause more discouragement 
among rose growers than all other diseases combined. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of success with roses, and 
to control these diseases very frequent spraying or 
dusting is necessary, : 

Most of these fungous disease can be fairly well 
controlled by means of spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture: Another mixture that has been found quite satis- 
factory is one made of 19 parts of finely pulverized 
sulphur to 1 part of powdered arsenate of lead. This 
is dusted on the bushes with a dust gun. Dust this 
mixture on the plants and repeat the dose every week 

or 10 days to 2 weeks until the disease is 
under control. 

The spores from some of these leaf-spot 
diseases live over the winter on the dead 
rose bush leaves. Therefore, it is highly 
desirable to rake up and burn all the dead 
leaves from under the bushes during fall 
and winter. By doing this and by giving 
frequent dustings or sprayings, one can very 
largely control these diseases. A late, wet 
spring makes these diseases much worse. 


Dewberries Often Need Spraying 


NTHRACNOSE or rust is a serious 
disease of the dewberry and often 
ruins entire fields of cultivated berries. 


It can be fairly well controlled by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture in spring and 
during the middle to latter part of the sum- 
mer. The first. application should be given 
just before the blossoms come out.. Follow 
this up with another application immediately 
after the flowers have fallen. In case of a 
very rainy season, give a third application 
10 days after the second one. 
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BE PREPARED FOR TEN-CENT COTTON 


O FARMER should be deceived by the fact that 
again this year, as so frequently in the past, 
there has been a little upward flutter in cotton 

prices just at planting time. That little bait has caught 
many a sucker in the past and may fool many this year. 

Be not deceived. The South is growing far too much 
cotton—entirely too much cotton—and prices must ,suf- 
fer accordingly. Just consider these statistics as com- 
piled by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
showing the increase or decrease in various lines of 
agricultural effort from 1910 to 1925, letting one P in 
each case represent 1 per cent of change :— 


Decreases: 

P Decrease in number of hogs (1 per cent).......- 
....dncrease in number of cattle (3 per cent)......... 
....dncreased farm acredge (5 per cent)......-..+++> 
....dncreased acreage food and feed crops (7 per cent) 
....Increased acreage all crops (9 per cent).........- 
...-Increased cotton acreage (22 per cent).........-: 


During this fifteen-year period it will be seen that 
this was the situation in a nutshell :— 

.... Practically at a standstill; 
..Moderately increased; 
..-Heavily increased. 

To even up things, there must now be a reversal of 
this policy—cutting down cotton acreage, holding gen- 
eral crop production about where it is, and moderately 
increasing livestock. 

And yet all the while that cotton acreage has been 
increasing faster than almost anything else, the normal 
demand for cotton has been decreasing because the 
growing use of artificial silk (rayon) means (1) that 
fewer women are wearing cotton and (2) what cotton 
dresses are worn require only about half as much cot- 
ton as formerly. The latest government statistics on 
American cotton consumption, for example, covering 
the month of February, 1927, show that whereas in 
February last year more than 33,000,000 spindles were 
in operation in the United States, in February of this 
year the number of active spindles was only 32,872,102. 
In other words, in spite of the fact that cotton was 50 
per cent higher last year than now, the American mills 
are actually operating fewer spindles now than then. 

Nobody should plant cotton this year without pre- 
paring himself to sell it at 10 cents a pound next fall. 
If it brings more, good and well. But with the present 
record-breaking carry-over of cotton and the prob- 
ability that last year’s énormous acreage will not be 
cut more than 10 per cent, 10-ceni prices next fall are 
as much as it is safe to figure on. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO PAY “TIME PRICES” 
[ WRITING of time prices, here is what one South 






Carolina woman has to Say :— 
“It leads to extravagance. It is likely to lead 
to dishonesty. It is easy to rest in the shadow of a 
cloud of debts, for awhile at least. When debts 
pile up and all of them cannot be paid at one 
time, we,are apt to feel that none can be paid un- 
less all can be paid. ‘I will not pay now, but later,’ 
we say. Later the debt has grown and our con- 
science has become smaller and tougher. When 
we finally realize we must pay the time merchant 
a dollar to repay a debt of 50 cents, then we lose 
spirit and self-respect and say, ‘I don’t care,’ and 
do anything we can to get out of paying the debt.” 
This correspondent, you see, does not say a word 
against those whom we call “time-price merchants.” It 
is the system that is wrong. As she truthfully says: 
“Many a merchant has been forced out of business 
because too many people lived off his merchandise and 
would not pay their debts. The people with whom the 
time merchant does business are in large part poor 
risks and those who do pay their time-price debts must 
also pay the merchant's losses.” 
Most of our “time-price” debts come from the pur- 
chase of food, feed and fertilizer. When we raise our 





Next Week and Later 


aA Spring and Summer “Live-at-home Program.” 

How A. C. Clements Has Improved His Poor 
Land—By Paul Tabor. 

Five Years of Farm Bureau Work—By P. O. 
Davis. 

More Comment on Mr. Wallace’s War Debt Can- 
cellation. 

April 30—Spring Number for Farm Women. 
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own food and feed we have the money to pay cash for 
our fertilizer and there is no danger of our falling into 
the clutches of the time-prices system. Hence about 
the biggest profit we can make on our farms comes 
from producing our own food and feed. Here is an 
example reported by a landowner :— 


“One of my tenants had a store account of $300, 
though he got only $180 worth of goods. The mer- 
chant charged him $120 for advancing $180 for a 
period of less than eight months. Another tenant 
borrowed $300 from the bank with me as his secur- 
ity. He paid the bank $21 for the use of $279 for a 
year and discounted his note in seven months.” 


These two tenants spent the greater part of their 
borrowed money 


Increases: 
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tion to pay cash 
for all other purchases. 

When we realize how much we save when we make 
our farms support us and when we realize how extrav- 
agant we hecome when we mortgage our dollars at a 
usurious rate of interest, then we will produce more 
food and feed crops that are worth 100 cents to the 
dollar and less of the so-called “money crops” which 
are really worth only 40 to 50 cents on the dollar when 
we nse them to pay for Western meat, meal, flour, 
and hay. 


WHERE CAN WE HOLD OUR COMMUNITY 
FAIR? 


N SOME communities this question is a hard one 
to solve; in others it has been most satisfactorily 
answered as follows :— 

“Our consolidated school building has doubled 
our fair attendance and has far more than doubled 
the number of entries.” 

“Our community club building has forever solved 
the problem of housing our community fair.” 


These we consider the most satisfactory answers to 
the question, “How have you solved the problem of a 
place to hold a community fair?” Ordinarily fair 
grounds are idle fifty-one weeks in the year and serve 
no good purpose except on fair week. Hence it is best 
to combine fair grounds with some other useful purpose. 

In one school, regular work was suspended on 
Thursday and Friday. Of the 179 boys and girls en- 
rolled, 168 attended the fair and 87 had exhibits of their 
own. Most of the young people learned more in the 
two days of the community fair than they were taught 
during any other two days during the school year. Com- 
munity fairs should be very closely affiliated with the 
school or schools of the community. Fairs give an 
excellent opportunity for bringing out the dormant 
qualities of the individual. This is especially true of 
young people. It gives play for personality, individ- 
uality, initiative, and perseverance toward definite ac- 
complishment. 

We are therefore of the opinion that the community 
fair can best conform to school communities or dis- 
tricts, as they are commonly called and be held at the 
schoolhouse. The next best place for a community 
fair is the community-owned community center— 
something like a city auditorium or town hall. 


PRODUCTIVE VERSUS CONSUMPTIVE 
PURCHASES 


NE thing we sorely need to do here in the South 
is to get the farmer, the farm worker, the ten- 
ant—everybody—to ask himself when he gots 

to buy a thing, as to whether he is buying it for a 
productive or a consumptive purpose. We believe in 
the farmer having his flivver, or a better car if he can 
afford it, but we need perpetually to remind the man 
who is trying to get a foothold financially—the man 
who is trying to get ahead and increase his labor-in- 
come—that the first things in the world for him to 
buy are those things that will increase his earning 
power; then he will be better able to get these-other 
things that are more nearly luxuries. “Buy the farm 
and make the farm buy the car,” as the Governor of 
Oklahoma said a few weeks ago. 

There was an old farmer near us once who became 
one of the wealthiest in the county and somebody asked 
him how he did it. He answered, “By doing without 
the things we was ‘obleeged’ to have!” Now we love 
farm folks teo well to want them to do without what 
they are “obleeged” to have, but it is far better for 









many of them to do without many seemingly necessary 
things for two years or three years or five years, if by 
so doing they can get equipment which will enable them 
to live in decent comfort ever after. 


THE DIVERSIFIED DOLLAR GOES FURTHER 
A YEARLY imcome of $600 that comes in at the 


rate of about $50 per month will buy a lot more 

than a $600 income paid all at one time. In 
fact, a net farm income of $600 a year collected 
monthly will buy about as much as a net income of 
$900 collected in a lump in the fall to pay overdue 
store accounts. 

This illustrates an important difference between 
diversification and a one-crop system. Diversification 
means more things to sell as well as more things for 
home use. It means that we make more money and 
that we spend less money. This is a double profit. 

When you go to town today, suppose you talk with 
the merchants. They buy to sell and are as willing to 
buy meat, lard, chickens, eggs, butter, hay, vegetables, 
fruit, grain and other products of your farm from 
you as from anybody who offers high quality goods 
and can supply them regularly as wanted. The farm 


products that merchants sell come from farms. Why 
not from your farm? 
BD 
ATCH out for Billy Boll Weevil. Early sea- 


son infestation very likely will: run high in 
many communities. Billy has had an easy 
winter of it and many of his relatives have survived. 


HERE is a fine money-making opportunity for 

really efficient, honorable businesslike farmers in 

the seed and plant business, but real success can 
be won by following year after year the sound princi- 
ples set forth by Mr. Firor in his excellent article in 
last week’s paper. Every farmer who advertises any- 
thing for sale should read that article and clip it out 
for frequent re-reading. 


HERE may be some justification for landless 

farmers who just as lief become wage earners 

trying to find work in cities, but the farmer who 
owns his own farm and loves farm life, we believe, 
should stick to his job. The farmer can always find 
a good living at home, while there is danger that many 
persons now drifting to the cities will find themselves 
without either jobs or rations next winter. 


HOSE who think the Southern farmer is not 

making progress in growing his home supplies, 

should interview railroad officials. Recently, the 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, which tra- 
verses the very center of the South from Chicago to 
New Orleans, said that his railroad’s tonnage of food 
supplies being shipped from the North into the South 
had fallen to the point where it amounted to practically 
nothing. -We are still buying too much foodstuffs for 
both folks and animals, but genuine progress has been 
made along this line in recent years. Testimony like 
that of the president of the Illinois Central Railroad is 
concrete evidence that we are correct when we say 
that the Southern farmer is more nearly on a self-sup- 
porting basis, as far as food and feed supplies are con- 
cerned, than he has ever been before. Let's continue 
such progress. 





| A TIMELY CARTOON | 





THE STRAIN IS BEGINNING TO TELL 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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a “millions of farmers have paid year after year, often- 
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Let’s Fight Debt Throughout 1927 


One of the Surest Ways to Help Make That “$500 More a Year” 


series on “$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer: How to Get It,” I am sched- 
uled to discuss this week the following subject :— 
April 16.—By Wiser Farm Financing This Year: How can 
the farmer best keep out of debt and 
how get necessary credit with lowest 
possible charges for interest, commis- 
sions, fees, etc.? 


I OUR announced program of articles in our 


In writing this article I shall 
keep in mind the ancient proverb 
whose wisdom is attested by mil- 
lions of observers, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” In other words, I wish to 
lay especial emphasis on the im- 
portance of keeping out of debt 
rather than depending on any kind 
of favorable circumstances to pull us out again after 
we once get in. 

In the financial world of today there is a gigantic 
sort of steam-roller Juggernaut-chariot operating day 
and night, rain or shine, week days and Sundays, work 
days and holidays, and whether a man is getting ahead 
or going under depends largely on whether he is riding 
on top of this chariot or being crushed to death under- 
neath it. This steam-roller Juggernaut is interest. 
So long as a man is not only forced to earn his own 
living but forced also to pay out interest-money to 
somebody else, just so long is his load heavy and his 
future dark. But if once he gets interest money com- 
ing to him instead of going away from him, from that 
time on his road is easy. Money we invest (wisely) 
puts us in the interest-receiving class; money we merely 
spend puts us in the interest-paying class. 


What “Time Prices” Credit Costs 


HE supreme curse of the agricultural South has 

been the crop mortgage, “time prices” credit sys- 

tem, not only because it has resulted in consump- 
tive expenditures but also because the risks are great 
and the interest rate excessive. We have given it be- 
fore but it is worth while to refer again to an investi- 
gation made by The Progressive Farmer in 1924 as to 
the real cost of “time-prices” credit. From every 
quarter of the Cotton Belt from North Carolina to 
Texas the replies came in, and we averaged these re- 
plies and give the results in the table herewith. 

The first column shows what was the average cash 
price and the second column shows what was the aver- 
age “time-prices” charge for the same article. 

The third column shows the average per cent in- 
crease for time prices over cash prices. 

The fourth column shows what rate of interest the 
seller gets in the form of time prices, assuming that 
the average account runs four months before maturing, 
which according to our observation seems fair. Many 
items in “time-prices” accounts run eight months or 
more, of course, before maturity, but many of them 
also run only one month or less. In fact, many farm- 
ers are perfectly able to carry themselves through the 
first part of the season and only resort to “time prices” 
in the summer—during the three or four months before 
crops are sold. Averaging up, therefore, the larger 
bulk of the late-bought “time-price” stuff with the 
smaller bulk of earlier-bought, we believe that four 
months—one-third of a year—will represent an average 
term of credit before the usual maturity of the store 
account around November 1. And if this be true, 
then we have only to take the percentage of increase of 
time prices over cash prices and multiply it by three to 
find what it equals in interest per annum :— 





CLARENCE POE 


Average 


Average Average percent Interest 

cash price time price increase rate 
Corn, per bushel ..... $ 1.33 $ 1.58 18.7 56.1 
Flour, per sack ...... 1.63 1.92 17.7 53.1 
Hay, per ton ......++. 24.08 29.06 20.7 62.1 
Meat, per pound ..... .20 23% 17.5 52.5 
Oats, per bushel ..... 88 1.05 19.3 57.9 
Lard, per pound .... 17% 21 20.0 60.0 
Sugar, per pound .... -10 12 20.0 60.0 
Molasses, per gallon. 91 1.09 19.7 59.1 

Average interest rat€........+-.ceeeeee 57.6 


Or if anyone prefers to say that the average time- 
price item runs only six months before maturity, then 
the user of time-price credit pays interest at the rate 
of 38.4 per cent a year. In any case, the rate -is ruinous. 
If a prosperous average business in the city cannot 
afford to pay even 10 per cent for money and expect 
to survive, how can an unprofitable business like farm- 
ing afford four times as high a rate? The truth is, if 


some one went to the average farmer and offered to 


lend him money at 50 or 60 per cent a year, the farmer 
would be outraged and insulted! And yet disguised 
in the form of “time prices,” this is what millions and 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


times sacrificing their homes, their peace, and their 
hope on the altar of this vicious system. 

We know, of course, that there have been many 
scoundrels among these crop-mortgage victims. We 
know that thousands of them have tried to “beat” the 
merchant as shamefully as any sort of merchant 
ever tried to “squeeze” them. We know, in fact, that 
probably no class of people try harder to avoid paying 
their debts than persons buying on crop-mortgage, 
time-prices credit. But all this, in our opinion, only 
makes yet another argument for destroying this system, 
root and branch. The merchant feels he must make a 
high time-prices charge in order to protect himself 
against loss, and then the fact that the time-price 
charge is so high~makes the victim feel that he is justi- 
fied in trying to dodge payment, and this in turn makes 
the merchant more exacting, and this in turn makes 
the victim more willing to cheat—and so the vicious 
circle goes on, destroying manhood, destroying honor, 
destroying ambition, destroying initiative, cursing both 
honest farmers and honest merchants alike. 


Four Ways of Ending Crop Mortgage Slavery 


S WE have repeatedly said, there are four ways 
Av ending crop mortgage slavery as follows :— 

1. We can appeal to individual farmers to wear 
ragged clothes, patched clothes, ride in wagons and 
buggies instead of flivvers and automobiles, live at 
home and live hard if necessary—do anything and 
everything that is needed for one year or two years in 
order to get out from the bondage of crop-mortgage 
slavery and then stay out in freedom and independence 
for all the years thereafter. 

2. For what credit a farmer must have in order to 
finance the making of his crops, he should be urged in 
every case where such a-thing is possible to borrow 
from local banks or from agricultural credit associa- 
tions rather than pay time prices. In thousands of cases 
farmers have paid as much as 60 per cent per annum 
in the form of “time prices” when by developing the 
“bank-account habit,” depositing all money as received 
and cultivating friendly relations with the local banker, 
they could have borrowed money at 6 or 8 per cent. 

3. Instead of the one crop system with only one pay- 
day a year, farmers should systematically force them- 
selves into the adoption of the policy of “at least two 
important sources of cash income on every farm,” so 
persistently advocated by The Progressive Farmer. 
Only three hours ago as we write this we talked with 
an insurance man with business connections all over 
Dixie who said :— 

“Over and over again I have been impressed with 
the fact that in sections where dairying or poultry- 
raising is established, few farmers ask for exten- 
sion of time on their life insurance premiums, 
whereas in cotton sections this is almost the rule 
rather than the exception.” 

In other words, the dairy folks and poultry folks 
always have some money coming in. As President 
Coolidge said some years ago about his Vermont farm 
neighbors: “They are happy and contented. They be- 
long to themselves, live within their incomes, and fear 
no man.” 





ef 
POEMS OF NATURE: “A BALLAD OF | 
THE TREES AND THE MASTER” =} 


N GOOD Friday or Easter, especially appro- 

priate is it to recall this exquisite poem by 

the greatest poet the South has known for. 
fifty years, Sidney Lanier; appropriate, too, to 
think of as the nation’s thought is directed to trees 
and their “ministry of beauty” by the approaching 
“American Forestry Week,” April 24-30:— 


Into the woods my Master went, 
} Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame: 

But the olives, they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content; 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last: 
When out of the woods He came. 

—Sidney Lanier. 


>. 
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Why We Can't Afford to Buy Western Corn, 
Hay, and Meat 


N CONNECTION with the debts of the average 

Southern farmer and the ruinous financing which 

has accompanied them, especial attention should be 
given to one fallacy which has cost the farmers of 
Dixie more money and more peace and satisfaction 
than almost any other fallacy ever taught here. I 
refer to the commonly accepted saying, “The Northern 
and Western farmers can raise corn, hay, and meat 
more cheaply than the South; plainly, therefore, we 
should buy those things instead of trying to grow 
them.” The trouble is that even if the West can grow 
corn and meat and some hays more cheaply than we 
can, the man who ddvises buying these things forgets 
that when we pay the Western farmer his cost of pro- 
duction for hay, corn, and meat, we have only just 
started the round of payments. Besides cost of pro- 
duction to. the farmér there are seven and possibly 
eight other costs we must pay as follows :— 


1, The Western farmer’s cost of negotiating sales, and 
packing, sacking, or baling his product. . 
2. Cost of hauling to Western farmer’s depot. 


3. Expenses and profit for middleman buying from West- 
ern farmer. 


4. Expenses and profit for wholesaler selling to Southern 
merchant. 


5. Expenses and profit for Southern merchant. 


6. Expenses of a nearly 1,000-mile freight haul with a 
big profit for the railroad. 


7. Expenses of hauling from merchant’s store. 

8. Extra charges by merchant, when bought “on time,” 
to cover risk, interest, and collection. 

No matter what it is we wish to buy, it is these enor- 
mous storage, transportation, and middlemen’s profits 
that pile up costs and change the farmer’s 35-cent dol- 
lar into the consumer’s 100-cent dollar. We must be- 
gin buying corn, meat, and hay from ourselves and 
keep all these profits at home if we are to get that 
extra $500 a year. We must shun consumptive debts 
as we would a pestilence. We must be willing to wear 
patched clothes and do without automobiles one year 
or several years if necessary to preserve our freedom 
in all future years. We must get interest to working, 
in part at least, for us instead of all the time against 
us—become to some extent interest-receivers instead of 
being altogether interest-payers. We must deposit our 
receipts in banks as we get them, make the acquaint- 
ance of the banker, and get loans from banks and from 
agricultural credit associations rather than pay time 
priees which means that honest folks who do pay their 
bills must also pay the debts of the shiftless and dis- 
honest who fail to pay. We must become bank-account 
farmers instead of store-account farmers. And when 
we do this, what financing is really necessary can be 
done more nearly on the basis of the American busi- 
ness man’s standard interest rate of 6 per cent a year 
rather than a crop mortgage “time-prices” charge 
which may run as high as 60 per cent a year. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


HE beauty of springtime, which so allures us all, 
finds homely expression in this paragraph from 
“Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac” in The Youth’s Com 
panion:— 
“This time of year I never see a bud on an ash, 
I never hear a frog croak down in the aidge of the 
swamp after supper, I never cut a maple switch 
and see the sap follow the axe, without wonderin’ 
why folks hanker after miracles when they c’n 
watch the comin’ of spring and think nothin’ a it!” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


ENJAMIN Franklin’s Autobiography in our opin- 
_ ha the wisest book since the Proverbs of Solo- 


























We | scot buy new novels until after we have read 
them. It is suck a risk. There are many, however, 
which prove to be worth living with, and we add them 
to our collection. We wish everybody would read Edna 
Ferber’s So Big. We were so pleased that the Pulitzer 
Prize judges agreed with us that it was the best novel 
of its year—Nan Trantham Poe, Roanoke County, Va. 


| _A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


INENESS of spirit, the willingness to do without 
rather than do badly, the preference for quality 
over quantity, pride in achievement rather than 
pride in recognition, hate for the cheap, the easy, the 
vulgar, the mean, good humor that comes from liber- 
ality, wit that explodes grossness—all these are im- 
portant parts of real aristoegacy.—The Saturday Re» 
view of Literature. 
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Alabama Planters Live in These Attractive Residences 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Sacred Things 
HEN I was a child I thought that 
sacred things were all inside our 
little church. We were taught that cer- 
tain furniture and objects there were dif- 
ferent from the same 
things elsewhere. 


I am glad that 
we were so taught, 
yet the more deeply 
one gets into life 
the more he finds 
that sacred things are 
everywhere. There 
are many shrines, 
temples, and sacred 
places where we de- 
light to go for the thrill that comes to 
us when we stand where some great thing 

was done. 

Have you ever thought that we can 
have the spirit of those sacred places 
right where we are? I was thrilled at 
the sight of a sunrise in the Alps. Upon 
reflection I knew it was the same sun- 
shine that warms my own dooryard. At 
Kenilworth Castle we were shown the 
very wall where the poet saw the sun- 
light and wrote, “The sunlight falls on 
castle walls,” yet it is the same sunshine 
that tints the peasant’s cottage. 

For centuries men hunted for the Holy 
Grail—the cup used at the Last Supper. 
1 will tell you where it is. It is any cup 
that bears a drink to a needy one. It may 
be the gourd at the old well sweep or the 
tin cup beside the water bucket in the 
kitchen. 

It is great to go and stand where noted 
people did their duty, and died gloriously. 
And yet, do you know that many thous- 
ands of people have shown the spirit of 
gods amid the poverty and trials of life 
for forty years, and have never whim- 
pered. 

Heroic beauty is. always honest duty. 

I am sure that I have seen a good half 
mile of pictures of the Holy Child. They 
are wonderful, and I would travel far to 
see them. Just now I am thinking of 
the millions of happy children who are 
also sacred little beings. In their bright 
faces God is, and in their facés is a 
beauty that artists cannot paint. 

Children are never brats to me, but 
souls capable of divine things. Think of 
children as possible angels rather than 
as probable devils, and we can-make a 
better world. 

Love, friendship, hope, faith—these are 
all possible for us right where we are. 
There sacred things are all around us, and 
may be a constant part of us. Well does 
the poet Riley say, “Right here at home 
is where glory is.” 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


HAT shall we then say to these 
things? If God be for us, who can 
be against us?—Romans 8:31. 
For he shall give his angels charge 
ever thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
—Psalms 91:11. 





J. W. HOLLAND 
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“FLIES transmit more than thirty 


different disease organisms” 
say government experts 


EAD these amazing paragraphs from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin, No. 1408: 


FLY-TOX 
ts the scientific insecticide 
that was devel at 
Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 
by Rex Research 
Fellowship 


fragrant 

















“Even more dangerous than the 
transference of germs on the legs and 
body of the fly to food is the fact 
that bacteria are found in greater 
numbers and live longer in its alimen- 
tary canal. 


“These germs are voided, not only 
in the excrement of the fly, but also 
in small droplets of regurgitated mat- 
ter which have been called ‘vomit 
spots.’ 


“When we realize that flies frequent 
and feed upon the most filthy sub- 


stances (it may be the excreta of 
typhoid or dysentery patients or the 
discharges of one suffering from tuber- 
culosis), and that subsequently — 
may contaminate human foods wii 
their feet or excreta or vomit spots, : 
the necessity and importance of house 
fly control is clear . .. . 


“Typhoid germs are carried from ex- 
crements to food by flies. In the same 
way . . over 30 different disease 
organisms and parasitic worms are 
transmitted. emer laboratory proof 
exists . . *e 


You must protect yourself and your family. Flies must be killed. 
Health authorities advocate the use of Fly-Tox. They know it 
is stainless, safe, dependable, sure—a_ scientific insecticide. 
Contact with the cleanly fragrant spray of Fly-Tox is sure death 
to flies, mosquitoes and similar disease-carrying insects. 

Fly-Tox has brought cleanliness, health and comfort to millions 


of American homes. 





HALF PINT - 50c. PINT - 75¢c. 


QUART - $1.25 GALLON - $4.00 





Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, 
restaurants, summer camps, institutions 
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PREVENT ANTHRAX 
Write us for a free booklet telling about 


DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & compan 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U, 8. A. 
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Woman’s Home even por 
l year ..... =f 


Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





1 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. . . 1.0 
Progressive Farmer, | year. . .. 1,00 


Regular price .......... . $3.00 
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‘The pedigree 
is your guarantee 
with farm light plants as well as with stock 


OU hunt good “foundation blood” when building 

up a herd. Look for it, too, when considering a 
light plant. “Foundation blood” is electrical experience 
—the kind you read about in the Westinghouse light 
plant book. This book shows you how Westinghouse 
has pioneered in electricity. It tells about KDKA, the 
first broadcasting station, which Westinghouse founded. 


Besides, it gives you letters from dozens of farmers 
telling in their own words what a comfort electric lights 
are, how chores are done in “jig time,” how much elec- 
tricity they get from 5 cents’ worth of fuel. 


A Few Dollars Gives You Electricity 


You plan to have electricity in your home some day, ot 
course. You'd better find out now all about the West- 
inghouse plant and the most liberal payment plan to 
be had anywhere. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Get the Westinghouse book and see what a world-famous electrical 
manufacturer has to say about farm light plants. You'll find the book 
fascinating — and it’e free. Fill out and mail the coupon today! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUPACTURING CO, 





LIGHT PLANT 










Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. - 
Please send me your new 24page FREE book. 
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Associate Professor of Agronomy, 


“TNERTILIZE intelligently,” is the 
boiled down advice of Dr. Soule, 
president of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture to the farmers of the state 
for April. Due to 
the falling prices of 
commercial fertilizer 
many farmers have 
waited until April to 
buy. Dr. Soule real- 
izes the importance 
of commercial fer- 
tilizers to successful 
farming in Georgia 
and has prepared a 
number of press ar- 
ticles which are being published in the 
papers of the state. In these articles he 
outlines the methods of fertilizing for 
the various crops. 
Tobacco and cotton are the field crops 
requiring heavy fertilization for success- 
ful production, with the truck’ crops 
grown extensively coming next, and the 
cereals and hays last in the amount of 
fertilizer to be profitably used. The sea- 
son determines to a large degree if 
fertilizer is profitable or not. During 
the recent dry summers about Athens the 
returns have been disappointing from 
commercial fertilizers, especially from 
heavy applications. With adequate 
amounts of rainfall during the summer 
heavy applications of fertilizer will us- 
ually be profitable under the crops re- 
quiring it. 


If Fruit Is Killed, Increase Garden 


N SOME sections in the northern part 
of the state the pears and peaches were 
killed by the cold weather in early March. 
In such sections, according to Dr. Mc- 
Hatton, professor of horticulture, it will 
be wise to plant a larger garden than 
usual. 

April is the danger month for Irish 
potato bugs according to Dr. McHatton. 
They multiply so fast that a potato patch 
can be almost eaten before it is discov- 
ered, unless a constant watch is kept. It 
is thought wise to see the potatoes at 
least twice a week during the entire 
month and to use poison if the bugs make 
their appearance. Calcium arsenate as it 
is used for dusting cotton is entirely sat- 
isfactory for killing the potato bugs. 
There are other garden imsects about 
as destructive as the potato bug, each 
needing a special method of handling. 
Complete information of fighting them 
has been ineluded-in a spray calendar is- 
sued by the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture, and a copy will be sent on re- 
quest to anyone desiring it. 





M. SOULE 


DR. A 


Don’t Plant Late-matured Cotton 
Seed in North Georgia 
ROF. Childs in his cotton studies has 
made numerous germination tests of 
cotton seed from last year’s crop and 
finds the:seed from late matured bolls in 
the northern part of the state to be umre- 
liable for planting. 
He is, therefore, 
advising all farm- 
ers to check over 
their planting seed 
to make sure none 
are from the late 
crop of frost-bit- 
ten bolls. If there 
is doubt about the 
quality of seed, a 
germination test 
can be made im a 
box kept imdoors 
near the stove or 
fireplace, or a sam- 
ple sent to Athens 








for germination if 
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Georgia State College of Agriculture 


10 days is allowed for making the test, 

Prof. Childs also is advising bedding 
the land for cotton two weeks before 
planting if possible in order to get a firm 
seedbed. The farmers about Athens last 
season who had their lands plowed two 
to three weeks before planting were able 
to get good stands while those who did 
not failed to get the proper stands. 

Prof. Childs is also urging full use of 
the drag harrow over the cotton fields 
after the plants have come up well. The 
broadcast cultivation kills the small 
bunches of crabgrass that will give trou- 
ble later in the season if left to get well 
established before the middles are plowed 


out. 


Start Breeding Up the Milk Cows 
WwitH dairying becoming more and 

more popular in the northern part 
of the state especially, Frank W. Fitch, 
dairy specialist, believes the time has come 
for the average farm 
cow to be improved 
in quality and pro- 
duction. This is best 
done, he points out, 
by using good pure- 
bred bulls for breed- 
ing the better cows 
and saving the heifer 
calves. The use of 
scrub bulls has been 
the general practice 
on too many farms even when a good 
purebred bull was available. At the pres- ' 
ent time prices of purebred bull calves 
of good breeding are very reasonable, and 
no community can afford to be without 
one, if dairying is to be followed. 

The ultimate aim is to have purebred 
cows replace the grades and scrubs nov- 
being milked, and marked progress is be- 
ing made in the section about Athens. 
One of the quickest ways of getting a 
start in purebred cattle is to buy a bred 
heifer, according to Mr. Fitch who has 
been responsible for placing a number 
of such animals with small farmers dur- 
ing the past 18 months. This plan is ad- 
vised when the farmer can finance it, but 
it is realized the majority of farm cows 
will have to be grades for a few more 
years at least. 





F. W. FITCH 


Start Planting Peas in Corn 


AFRIL is the first month for plant- 
ing peas im corn and at least a mod- 
erate acreage should go in at this time. 
One of the biggest changes in Georgia's 
farming during the coming season should 
be the sowing or planting of peas in prac- 
tically every acre of upland corn in the 
northern part of the state. During the 
past few years when peas have been 
scarce and high in price very few 
have been used with corn. In a trip 
through some of the counties in the north- 
ern half of the state in 1925 and in 1926 
scarcely 1 per cent of the cornfields had 
either soybeans or peas in the corn. This 
compares rather unfavofably with 15 to 
20 years ago when 
about half of the 
cornfields had peas 
in them. With 
adequate supplies 
of seed on most 
farms, it is hoped 
everyone will take 
advantage of this 
old-time method of 
improving the soil 
at the same time a 
crop is grown. 


If the soil is rich 
it is believed best 


The Progressive Farinett 
April on Georgia Farms 
Athens Specialists Offer Helpful Advice at Planting Season 
By PAUL TABOR 
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. MARKET FACTS FOR 
‘ FARMERS 
: By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
eason Market Specialist, Cumte State College of 
Codperative Marketing Begins at 
the test Home 
bedding T IS not the intention of the writer to 
before disparage the value of centralized sell- 
ta firm ing agencies for coéperative associations, 
ens last nor to indicate that the large commodity 
red two marketing organiza- 
pre able tions have not made 
vho did wonderful progress, 
.. but to direct atten- 
use of tion to the need for 
n fields local thought and 
1. The local endeavor in co- 
small éperative market- 
re. trou- ing either as a part 
ret well of a larger group 
plowed or alone to get 
J. W. FIROR started. 
A friend who is intensively interested 
go in the agricultural ro “ = 
= = county, which is in the Cotton Belt an Il tires look a 
ge near to a rapidly growing ane city Cas fe me h get Fs 
itch, remarked, “What we need here is a large . A . wort reve 
~ a marketing association to - us . good by the “‘road” or by looking inside 
© ate ice—to fix a fair price and stick to it. 
proved ite teins 50,000 bushels of sweet pota- 1 friendshi 
. a toes on our farms that should be as- UALITY is seldom visible—more to serve. We place your friendship, 
is best sembled and sold to geng = North often it is told only by use. The yourconfidence in us, absolutely first. 
S OM, and West. Then we wou e getting 
Maa onsale aaa ithas temvelod.” Ant Quality First- Then Low Price 
reed~ not sell.” ° 
Ferry Let us look into this situation. ls the the quality can easily be cutdown to 4+ Ward’s we make low prices by ex- 
use of Bo fre and six cents a pound at the retail | ‘At a selling price. pert buying in all the markets of the 
= ben stores. Jobbers have been paying from Riverside tires are made with a world. We use 60 Million Dollars in 
— $1.25 to $1.65 a bushel —— gn heaping measure of quality, with- Cash to secure low prices for you. 
ached. OB, " gabanees ‘an en Seidiee' Ge out regard to what the price will be. We buy in the largest arenentes, by 
a graded sweet potatoes to “ city . — They are sold at the lowest possible the car eg 6 by - oun sear 
ithout J {Gur retail’ store to retail store asking | Price for equal quality. We do not to secure lower-than- Ms ee 
$1.50 a bushel and getting from $1 to believe any power can produce for No merchandising power in 5 e 
— $1.50 and even more when sold from! Jess money a tire that is the equal of ' world can buy for you cheaper than 
‘is be- rape nc aff pe Aecutapetaio hs ~: Riversides. Montgomery Ward & Co. Noone can 
thenal the sales made in this way are not su sell equal quality aa I er price. 
: cient .to keep the offerings cleaned up. Wd’ Hi h li ow 2 
e- : Every day farmers return with half their War S ig Qua ity For Fifty-five Years, Ward’s has 
he: loads unsold. Time consumed in selling . ° - he full 
jo has is taking the anticipated profits. Furth- Is Always Maintained dealt with every a in 2 e : 
amber ermore, a sweet potato section 300 miles ao tool ‘te T spirit of the Golden Rule. oO give 
; dur- away from this city, where the farmers Ward’s is a low priced house. To you the largest savings, and the ut- 
it bt ae ending thi pow by ‘“ the city = always — apt " reagent brine most in satisfaction and service. 
’ now sending this p - nie f 
ows tioned—one, two, three, and even four 2 is our uty to you f d But we never sacrifice Quality to 
more ? it a greater duty to always safeguar 
cars a day and movingehem. Why? Be- ’ , ff make a seemingly low price. 
cause they ‘have learned how to, codper- your satisfaction. We do not offer p 
ate in production, in storing, in grading, will disappoint you A Price too low— makes the Cost 
ate-in you goods that ppo y 
: Peows in service, goods made to sell but not _too great! 
plant- Looking over the markets of the coun- 
rai try all winter long I find that the city 
time | ™entioned has been the best market aval Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 
rgia’s able for sweet potatoes. This is proved 
hould by the other sections sending their sup- ESTABLISHED 1872 
sel plies to it. The farmers in the nearby GC. 
4 the county, with every opportunity for get- 
x the ting the best prices obtainable have slept 
over their rights by not codperating, 
yee studying the supply at hand, the markets | Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
trip generally, and more particularly the 
aetias putty — rg h ay codperating 
to sell in the nearby city the experience 
es gained would enable them to sell else- (ASS SSS ms bated Bac Lovely 8s¢ss Remnunis W t d 
This where when conditions justified. z iy | 1° Not Satistied "iad e nN a nN ¢ 
[5 to The same thing can be said for eggs, ' z eters soe i ree 
when for butter, for pork products, for broil- Send No Money. rk: $1.95 plus postage on delivery. Stree aoe 
| the ers, for miscellaneous fruits and vegeta- fit Eines i] | MERVIN WINEHOLT CO., Box 18, Woodbine, Pa fect. 
peas bles near any rapidly growing industrial 4 Eer—$22. % = vot up ready or use. ‘Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. . 
ith or commercial city of the South. i 
pice Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 
most discuss one of the most important phases - baad 
; : TEE Pr Farmer 
take Maing. Advertising iq a tremendous sows Our Advertisements vor..cncte KELiABLE ie waiting $4 
‘ d if tl d will help f, % vertisers and ordering 7 pd 
thay ie sail Op. spessthecainh 66 Gan eae Guaranteed Reliable *22:.,°! yrzox: sdyectigement in. The Pro- 
nd pf Products. isfactory transaction | to as withia. aey 
= dags foup ate of seles, os ch tuneet oo gie @an 
ne a Pp 
(«= ) advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
: P sentation i our advertising eneaaee. = nt 
e etw' 
rich (COPIES of Raising Domestic Rabbits business houses. and ‘their patrons, however; anor 
e ’ 
cOMNE \ccaar tee ceca tee, ee sertes USNS permenilly lavestignes tho bale seseadeiag 
fter 
well addressed to the United States Depart- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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A BATH TUB 
that tests automobiles 


S-P-L-A-S-H through the bath tub goes 
the General Motors car. Out onto the 
slippery road it dashes. On go the brakes! 


What is the reason for such torture of 
an innocent automobile P 


The answer is that the engineers at the 
General Motors Proving Ground take 
nothing for granted. They want to know 
what happens when a car ploughs through 
water. They insist too on measuring, with 
special machines which they have built, 
just how quickly the car can be stopped 
and just how much pressure of the foot is 
required to stop it. 


Altogether General Motors has 136 
different tests by which cars are proved 
as they never have been proved before; 
nothing is left in doubt. All of which 
means that you are buying doubly assured 
safety, reliability and comfort when you 









choose a General Motors car. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 7 OAKLAND 
BUICK * LASALLE * CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS , YELLOW CABS, BUSES & TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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‘Dairy Partners With Dad 


F HY is it,” someone said to me the 

other day, “that you can walk 
down a city street or pick up a newspa- 
per and see advertisements that read 
‘John Jones and Sons’ and yet you never 
see a farmer who takes his sons into 
partnership ?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I guess it’s mostly 
because farmers don’t have signs with the 
firm name stuck up around the place, 
and because not many of them advertise 
in the papers.” 

As a matter of fact there are thousands 
of farmers who have made very definite 
partnership agreements of one kind or 
another with their boys. This is brought 
out very clearly to those of us who are 
engaged in the vocational work, for the 
farmers and their boys talk with us about 
these problems. Many fathers are now 
working out agreements like the one that 
Douglas and Gilmore Hudson have with 
their dad. The agreement Douglas speaks 
of in one of his articles as follows :— 


“IT have for my animal husbandry pro- 
ject a purebred registered Jersey heifer. 
I bought the heifer last spring im order 
to join the Northeast Georgia Jersey 
Calf Club. My brother Gilmore and my- 
self are also milking 12 grade Jersey 
cows. We receive half of the profits 
and dad gets the other half. We share 
alike in the expenses. We are planning 
on selling these cows and buying better 
ones. We have built a new barn and 
separator house and have purchased a 
new separator. This is one of the most 
interesting phases of my work.” 


This is a fine story, and a great 
compliment to the father who is so wise 
and generous in dealing with his boys. It 
is also quite a tribute to the industry of 
the boys. 


$1,800 Hog Sale in Laurens 


HE first of a series of hog sales to 
be held by the vocational high schools 
of Georgia was held in Dublin, Ga., 
March 15, by J. W. Jackson, teacher of 
vocational agriculture and principal in 
the Mt. Carmel Consolidated School. 
About 20,000 pounds was sold by the 
boys and their dads in the district. The 
price was 9% cents a pound. This price 
gave a good margin of profit over the 
cost of production. 


Boys Operate Codperative Dairy 
HE Dade County, Florida, Agricul- 


tural School, located near Miami, is 
equipped to teach boys practical dairying. 
The school has just completed a modern 
dairy barn and milk room. 

The dairy is operated on a codperative 
basis. Seven boys are codperating in a 





article on this page. 


group project. Four boys own two cows 
each, and three boys one each, making a 
total of 11 cows. 


Ten of these cows have been purchased 
since school opened last fall, at prices 
ranging from $125 to $250 per cow. The 
boys made an average payment of $50 at 
the time the cows were bought. The 
money was secured from Dade County 
to make this initial payment, the boy giv- 
ing his note to cover it. For the balance 
of the purchase price each boy gave notes 
to the man from whom he bought the 
cow. The notes are payable monthly at 
the rate of $20 a month, or $5 a week. A 
contract or agreement was drawn up, in- 
volving the student, the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, J. N. McArthur, and 
the man who sold the cow, setting forth 
the dates and plan of payment. A copy 
of this agreement was attached to the 
notes and placed in the bank. This plan 
has given each boy a definite obligation 
and has created interest in each day's 
production, as each day must contribute 
its part toward the expenses and obliga- 
tions of the week. 

In doing the work each boy must help: 
the amount required depending upon the 
number of cows he owns. One of the 
boys acts as secretary and buys all feed 
and sees to it that all bills are paid. 
Each boy has a bin for his feed and does 
his own feeding. The care of the milk 
room is given over to one boy who is re- 
sponsible for its sanitation. This boy 
keeps all records, and from these records 
the division of funds is made. 

The plan has worked fine, thus far. It 
is interesting to note that not one of these 
boys has been absent or tardy from his 
classes. The work is finished each morn- 
ing by 7:00 o'clock. 


To date each of the boys has been able 
to meet the payment on his notes as they 
came due. The milk is sold at a whole- 
sale price of about 50 cents a gallon toa 
local dairyman who bottles it for the re- 
tail trade. 

It is the hope of the boys and their 
teacher, Mr. McArthur, for another year 
that the cows will have been paid for and 
that the money made each week will help 
to pay the expense of keeping the boys in 
high school. E. W. GARRIS, 

State Supervisor Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fla. 


a7 


| Fresagies tops, and other debris left by 
the lumbermen following the cutting 
of a stand of softwood timber in the 
Northeast may prevent the establishment 
of new reproduction for a period of 15 
to 20 years, says the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 






SEVEN BOYS AND ELEVEN COWS—THIS OUGHT TO BE A WINNING COMBINATION 
Here are the seven boys and their cows in their new barn in Dade County, Fia., who. 
are carrying on the interesting codperative project that Dr. Garris tells us a 
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am MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 
LANTED Volunteer Plants.— 
Planting volunteer sweet potato 
ee plants last spring proved an expensive 
mistake for us as the percentage of mar- 
ketable potatoes in our crop was very 
small. This year we shall buy good 
plants from a Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertiser. MRS. IRVINGTON. 
Keeping Too Many Hens.—I have 
found that it is a mistake to keep more 
wo cows — hens than can be properly fed and hous- 
aking a J} ed. Many eggs are lost when the hens 
have to range far in field and woods to 
eel feed. MRS. J. E. P. 
t prices Sold Money-making Hens.— We 
yw. The made the’ mistake of selling hens when 
f $50 at they should have been kept. We sold 
t. The off all our hens last spring when prices 
County were good, except enough to produce 
hoy giv- eggs needed at home. As a result, we 
balance had to buy all the little everyday necessi- 
ve notes ties with what little we had in the bank. 
ight the Since there was nothing coming in we 
nthly at went in debt. MRS. J. H. 
werk, Did Not Exhibit at Fair—After at- 
| UP, M- tending a county fair I have often 
of ‘voca- thought that I could have exhibited a 
ur, and cockerel, a can of jelly, or some garment 
ig forth that would have won first prize. Possi- 
A copy § bly it would, possibly not. I should 
to the F have found out. W. A. M. 
his plan 
ligation Editor’s Note.—Now’s the time to begin 
planning for the fair. | 
h day's 
ntribute Planted Unreliable Seed.—I planted 
obliga- untested seeds. The seeds were sold to 
me cheap, but did not come up well, and 
st help so I had a poor crop, whereas had I 
pon the bought seed. from reliable dealers I 
of the would have had a good crop. O. Y. H. 
all feed Laths for Metal Roofing Put Too 
re paid. Far Apart.—Last summer one of my 
ind does neighbors employed me to help him build 
he milk an immense shed to his barn so that he 
10 is re- could store his hay, then ready to cut. 
his boy I insisted that the laths be not over 1% 
records feet apart or two feet at most. He 
was covering with metal roofing. But 
far. It he thought I was extravagant and would 
of these have them three feet apart. We put the 
rom his roof on and, while doing some work in- 
h morn- side finishing up, there came a hard rain 
and there must have been 200 leaks. 
Now what good is fine alfalfa hay stored 
cen able § in that barn? Damage to this crop of 
as they F hay would have paid for solid decking. 
_whole- F Build for permanence if you build at all. 
lon to a Ss. L. B 
the re- Dhan oe. 
Neglected Linoleum—When I pur- 
id their § chased my kitchen linoleum I fully in- 
er year tended to wax or varnish it to prolong 
for oa its life and make cleaning easier but just 
vill help “put it off” until the pattern was ruined. 
boys i It would have been much cheaper to 
PRIS, treat the first one right and I liked the 
Fduca- design much better than the new one. 
bie, MRS. J. L. 
AUNT HET 
left by P| By R. QUILLEN—Semrehe zr, 
cutting 
in the 
ishment 
d of 15 
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A gricul- 
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“I didn’t surprise me none to hear Jane 


" “Mary Lou is a real help when I’m 
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tick. She always tells about folks that 





Was unfaithful to her husband. I seen 
sweep the dirt behind the kitchen 
once.” 


of what's ailin’ me, an’ I get so ag- 



















































Camel’s friends know and demand 


choice tobaccos 


THERE is not another body of 


smokers in the world like the 


friends of Camel. 


cause Camel is unlike any other 
cigarette. Through experience, 
Camel smokers have learned the 
taste and fragrance of choice to- 
baccos and they’Il have no other. 
They know the mildness and the 
mellowness that only choice to- 
baccos can give and they find 
in Camel those satisfying qual- 
ities the trained taste demands. 


Tobacco enjoyment will take 
on a new meaning for you when 
you become a Camel smoker. 
There’s a reason why Camel 
leads the world: it’s the only 
cigarette in which there is so 
much genuine goodness, 

We cordially invite you to 
compare Camel with any other 
cigarette made, regardless of 


That is be- 


price. Let your taste be the 
judge. 
**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1927 
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EMBROIDERY 


LEARN THE ART OF LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKIN 
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ated at her I forget how-bad I feel.” 
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Here is a brand new book 


© course 
ing and home dressmaking. 
This book has ten fully il- 
lustrated pages 
—7 e- gee ex- 
ery step in fashion - 
able garments at It 
easiest 

































OFFER: Send $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
tion to THE PR IVE FARMER (new pompano 9g 
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The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
H 
‘ 





Car owners have already ught 
f these lower 


; mearly 5,000, ° 
; priced, standard quality Goodyears_ 


owe eeenreeeeseee 





Right in Your Home Town 


You can buy tires through the mail of 
course, but one of the biggest factors in 
low-cost mileage you cannot buy that way. 


It is the valuable service performed for 
you by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires. His prices 
are low. He has in stock the right size and 
type of tire for you. 


He will mount your new tite on the rim, 
fill it with air, and long after the sale help 
you cate for it so that it will deliver you 
its maximum performance. 


The benefits of this helpful service are not 
listed in any catalogue. But they are avail- 
} able to you mow in the stote of your home- 
fs town Goodyear dealer. 


They are the worthwhile fruit of the 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this inbuilt 
value out. 


eee 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you— whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE Copyright, by J. B. Lippincott Co., isa7 


































AVE you been letting the weeks slip by without getting started in this 
delightful and inspiring serial, Under the Four-H Flag? It isn’t too late 





yet to begin. The synopsis below will give you the gist of past installments 
and put you into the heart of the story. Once started, you won't want to miss 
a single installment in the issues that are to follow. 


Promised much, the Bartons moved onto 
the Jones farm, only to find it run down, 
the buildings dilapidated, and an air of 
mystery surrounding the whole place. Two 
tenant families had been forced to move. 
“Move or Die” had read an ominous sign 
on the barn door. 


But the Bartons set about to make the 
most of their lot. Real friends and neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In Coun- 
ty Agent Ross Burton they found a man 
who was willing to help in every way he 
could to make their farm profitable, and 
“Squire”? Jones, known as a hard master, 
promised to make needed improvements. 


“Bob” Barton, almost before he knew 
it, had become a club member and the 





proud owner of a sow and 10 pigs. Bur- 
ton wanted Bob in club work, too, be- 
cause he found Bob could play baseball. 
An intense rivalry developed between Bob 
and Hal Carson for first base. Carson, 
sure of his position and with an air of 
superiority, kindled an almost instant dis- 
like in Bob Barton. The feeling was not 
improved when he found Hal courting 
Katie O’Neal. 


The mystery surrounding the farm in- 
creased when Ted Baldwin and Bob, while 


P exploring at the back of the farm, were 


fired upon and a little later discovered 
shoeprints and giant bear tracks that dis- 
appeared at the base of a cliff. 

Greatly to his surprise; “Bob” was elect- 
ed president of their 4-H club, and through 
the efforts of Katie O’Neal! Katie was 
elected secretary. 

Carson won in the first tryout for the 
team. Through Katie’s urging, but un- 


known to Bob, John O’Neal, once a fa- 
mous player himself, set out to coach the 
boy every afternoon that Bob could spare. 
Summer days brought, too, increased du- 
ties upon the farm. More than once Bob 
would have given up if it had not been 
for County Agent Burton and Katie. Then 
with renewed energy he tackled his work. 
“Fight to win, Bob,” said his father, “and 
I'll fight with you.” 

Not satisfied with having won over 
Bob in the tryout for the club baseball 
team, Hal Carson challenged Pleasant 
Ridge to play Warford High, hoping to 
still further show up young Barton. Play- 
ing for higher stakes than a mere victory, 
Pleasant Ridge triumphed. Bob Barton’s 
gruelling weeks of practice had not. been 
lost. When the game was over the club 
team voted unanimously for him as their 
first baseman; Hal Carson became sub- 
stitute. 

Followed for Bob days of incessant war- 
fare with weeds. None of the glamor of 
baseball attached to it, but the boy seemed 
to find a fierce new joy in fighting the 
elements that strove to defeat him. To 
get him away for a three days’ camping 
trip on the river, all his chums turned out 
for one big day of weed fighting. 

Bradley Barton, too, seemed to be com- 
ing into his own, Pleasant Ridge had 
brought to him new inspiration and he 
was giving back to Pleasant Ridge 
through his violin melodies it had never 
dreamed of. Under his direction a 4-H 
club orchestra was making rapid progress. 
Altogether, the whole Barton family seem- 
ed to have taken a new hold on life. 


Then came club camp time. 








CHAPTER XIV 
Brown County Victorious 


HE waters of Lake Placid glistened 

in the sun. Smaller by far than the 
body of water in another section from 
whence came its name the lake was a 
thing of beauty and 
a joy forever toas- 
sembled farm boys 
and girls. Two long 
rows of tents gave 
military appearance 
to the gathering. In 
one row were quar- 
tered the girls of 
the—three counties, 
Brown, Dane and 
Harmon. Across at 
a respectful dis- 
tance the boys held sway. More than 
230-strong the 4-H club members chap- 
eroned by county agents, home demon- 
stration agents and local leaders were out 
for work and play. 


It was early morning. Clad in bathing 
suits, a bit chill from the fresh—breeze 
which ruffled the lake, the young army 
stood at attention. Before them stood 
Ross Burton a bronzed athletic figure 
which compelled admiration. “The old 
army workout,” he yelled, “let’s go.” In 
rapid succession Burton barked orders 
while some of the elders game enough 
to try the drill panted to a ‘stop, then 
enviously watched their daughters or 
sons. The drill stopped. “Double quick !” 
yelled the instructor. “Into the lake, ev- 
ery one of you.” With military precis- 
ion the brigade swept down to the water’s 
edge, there to scatter while each boy and 
girl made individual choice of the plunge. 
A graceful figure ran out on a diving 
board, poised, cut the water like a swal- 
low’s flight. 


“Boy,” said Ted Baldwin to Bob as 
they, too, poised for the plunge, “that guy 
Carson is sure some fish. If I could 
swim and dive like that I’d grow scales.” 
True to his boast, Hal Carson had come 
to the camp to display his prowess. But 
there was more than that objective. De- 
feat for a place on the team had stung 
Carson into action. Never in his life be- 
fore had he so desired to prove superior- 
ity. In the friendly “pickup” games 
among the members each day, Carson 
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played as one inspired. The big game was 
to be the last day of all and Bill Tucker. 








Harmon agent, puffed a contemplative # 
pipe as sitting idly by with Burton his 
friend he watched the boys play. 

“Old man,” remarked Tucker, “we 
are going to beat you this year—as usual 
But I can’t see how you can keep that 4 
kid Carson off your team. He’s the flash- 
iest baseman I’ve seen. Personally, I’m 
glad he’s not playing against us.” 

Burton smiled slowly. “Our regular — 
baseman is fair,” he answered. “Wait # 
until you see him in a real game.” : 


“ 


T WAS the canny Slade who had ad- 

vised Bob not to display his wares. 

In these practice games, which were ™ 
merely pastime, the Brown first baseman & 
played outfield, an awkward figure which § 
brought derisive comments from Har- 
mon opponents. In his element, Carson 
“hogged” the limelight, a brilliant player 
who shone above the lesser lights. Even” 
Bob’s own mates of the Brown team be- & 
gan to have misgivings. But if any” 
change was to be made Coach Burton kept” 
his own council. To win was his desire, — 
but the thing that Burton was putting his & 
heart into was the work of the week. 7 
Before the camp had been two days old 
affairs ran with clock-like precision, each” 
day having its allotted share of work and 
pastime. 

Wise in the ways of youngsters, few 
speeches or lectures had been planned, 
Health drills, the exhilarating hours of # 
water sport, line. up for “chow” served @ 
cafeteria style as each boy, girl, and” 
adult in line passéd helpers, took fait 
share of time. At this particular camp # 
there was rope-making instruction for) 
the boys, basket weaving for the girls. 
But for hours the club members sang 
stirring songs as Miss Edwards led them 
or shouted their yells by groups, county, 
clans or en masse. At night there was” 
a fine motion picture with its educational] 
phase, its clean comedy or its appeal to 
sentiment or idealism. Then “taps” and” 
the deep and refreshing sleep which 
comes to youth. 


Never in his life had Bob Barton lived) 
in such an atmosphere of intense enjoy-7 
ment. In a time almost unbelievably 
short the representatives of all three coun- 
ties had become as members of one big 
family. Clad in knickers the girls of 
camp were difficult to tell apart from 
their overall-garbed brothers, but utterly 
lacking of self-consciousness they ente 
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into the games with zest. There was 
none of the sentimental twaddle about 
their conversation found in some groups 
of high-school age but wholesome fun 
and comradeship. 


T WAS visitor's day and there were 


two special attractions which brought 
half a thousand persons flocking to the 
camp. One was the president of a great 
state agricultural college and in that re- 
lationship the head of state club work, 
the other Father Barton and his club 
orchestra. President James, a man 
known throughout the nation, turned to 
State Leader Morton who had felicitated 
club leaders upon the camp’s success in 
a happy speech. “I tell you, Morton,” 
James remarked, and there was very 
deep feeling in his voice, “that every 
time I have opportunity to attend a meet- 
ing like this I come and thank God for 
agriculture. Nothing can go far wrong 
with America when we are building a 
future citizenship like this. Out of such 
as this must come an awakened class con- 
sciousness which will appeal to the finer 
things in rural life. Why, it is not even 
too much to hope that we may create an 
agricultural school of music nor that some 
time in the future a man like your farmer 
friend here who plays so wonderfully 
may give to the world in song or melody 
the spirit of agriculture itself. That, in- 
deed, would be a triumph.” As Leader 
Morton nodded in approval it seemed as 
if through some telepathic communica- 
tion Bradley Barton had caught the 
words. 

“For our concluding number and be- 
fore President James speaks,” announced 
the orchestra leader, “we will play for 
him a new composition of my own which 
has been dedicated to the 4-H clubs. It 
is The Spirit of Agriculture. In it I try 
to tell the story of faith and hope, of 
failure and depression, of final victory. 
We hope that you will like it.” Bow 
swept across strings, the story of the 
fields began. 


a and untaught as they were it 
seemed that some subtle thing which 
is unexplainable seized hold upon that 
little band of farm boys and girls, farm 
women and men. They responded as if 
to the call of a master while before them, 
as one exalted, Bradley Barton swayed 
to the music which was child of his very 
soul. A hush fell over the assembly. As 
the violins wailed their sombre song of 
anguish when drouth came the sob of a 
woman broke tense stillness. Even when 
in its stirring climax cornets and trom- 
bones crashed out their pzan of victory 
the crowd was for a moment silent, then, 
too stirred for perfunctory applause, 
broke out into a great cheer. Without 
waiting for introduction President James 
stepped out upon the platform and held 
up his hand. 

“My friends,” said the distinguished 
visitor, “it matters little what I may say 
here today though I trust that it may 
bear fruit. But except for the words of 
an immortal few what most of us may 
say at the most are but for present ser- 
vice and helpfulness. If I mistake not, 
however, something has been given to me 
of this little gathering which shall live 
long after even the tiny babe which I see 
before me has been gathered to its fath- 
ers. Men say that I am successful in 
my calling, of some service to humanity. 
But if I had the great gift of our friend 
here I should deem myself thrice blessed. 
Sir, I congratulate you. And with you 
this fine band of your community. It 
has been a privilege to listen and enjoy, 
but this masterpiece of yours must be 
given to the world and if you will permit 
I shall be glad to help you in bringing it 
to the attention of those whose judgment, 
far better than mine, I feel sure will ap- 
prove.” 


OW the crowd cheered! Bob Bar- 

ton, watching his father with a 
glow of pride, noted that Mother Bar- 
ton’s face was transfigured. And Brad- 
ley Barton no longer was the stooped 
apologetic figure which had come to 
Brown County a few months before but 
a man among men. As he bowed and 
murmured his appreciation of President 
James’ words the speaker took up his 
theme. 

It was a masterful address, a call to 
courage and loyalty, a challenge to pride 
and idealism. Through all the theme 
ran a dominant note of pride in the pro- 
fession of farming. “Hold your heads 








high,” rang the clarion call, “and be 
proud of your heritage. Were it not for 
you the hum of industry must be stilled, 
the business of a nation languish and 
die. Agriculture is life itself. Out of 
the soil comes sustenance for the tiny 
babe, to the bosom of Mother Earth we 
entrust our dead. Ours is a heritage of 
hope and faith. Drouth may come, winds 
may blow but hope springs eternal with 
each vernal spring and as the bud of 
faith flowers into fruitage we forget the 
past and with mew courage press on. 

“Agriculture is safe and sure,” went 
on the speaker. “Your farms are an en- 
during monument to those who hewed 
homes from what was once a wilderness, 
I shall not urge man nor woman, boy 
nor girl who does not have inherent love 
for the soil to stay on, for those who 
win success from the soil also win in 
other lines of endeavor. But, if like the 
roots of a great tree, a heritage of affec- 
tion from your forebears strikes deep 
down into Mother Earth you never will 
know true happiness if you leave the 
farm. Bequeath this to those who come 
after you and, building upon the founda- 
tion which is being laid today, the agri- 
culture of tomorrow will be a glorious 
thing. 


“TT IS a trite saying,” President James 
concluded, “that agriculture is ‘the 


bulwark of the nation.” And yet it is 
true. In such gatherings as ours today 
is found the germ of true patriotism 
which when called upon springs into vig- 
orous life. Ever in the history of Amer- 
ica our sons of the soil have been in the 
forefront of battle when duty called, ever 
the mothers of men carried on at home. 
To these mothers,” and the speaker’s 
voice dropped in tender cadence, “I pay 
tribute. To their vision and unselfish- 
ness more than any other thing we owe 
the success of this great club movement 
which is sweeping this nation. What a 
wonderful thing it is, inculcating thrift, 
teaching courtesy, training for leader- 
ship, creating fellowship. These fine 
young men and women, who through lec- 
tures and demonstration this week have 
helped inspire you to better things, . have 
implanted seeds of instruction which will 
aid you in your work, my coming to 
break bread with you and to speak fora 
little while, all are but means to an end. 
And that end is a greater American citi- 
zenship, a citizenship worthy of this great 
land of ours. 


“Under this flag, beneath these trees we 
dedicate ourselves anew to ‘clearer think- 
ing, to greater loyalty, to larger service, 
to better living.’ Now with Miss Edwards 
to lead and this fine young cornet player 
here to carry the melody we will sing 






Up sprang Bob Barton as the applause 
rang out and standing upon the 


pointed the bell of his cornet out over” 


the crowd. A vagrant breeze whipped the 
flag above his head until it billowed im 
benediction over the gathering. Out rolled 


the mighty hymn of a nation and. sur-~ 


rounding hills caught the words and 
tossed them back. Bareheaded, under the 


friendly trees, they sang as only true 


patriots can sing, and man 
wet. Even the little ones who had 


$ 


about the grounds sensed that waving — 
flag and vibrant song were one and in- — 


separable. 


—— address delivered by President — 
James left strong impress. Even the — 
debonair Carson seemed less inclined to. 
“make eyes” at the pretty girls and to — 
pay more attention to the real purpose of — 
In fact, it had not — 
taken him long to discover that girls of © 
the camp were on hand for work and — 


the club gathering. 


for wholesome fun, the boys with their 


jokes and teasing having exactly the ~ 
Expecting compli- — 


status of brothers. 
ments because of his aquatic feats, young 
Carson had sought out Katie O’Neal, to 
be received with friendly greetings but 


(Continued on page 18) _- 











“The only full-sized car in the world $ 


that gives these values at this low price - 





The overwhelming 
superiorities of the full- 
sized Chrysler “50” at 
its amazingly low price 

reasons 


beriod of three years 


CHRYSLER ‘50° 





5°25 milesin 


25 miles to Fe gallon 


8 seconds 






ie} 


Full-Sized, Sturdy Construction With 
Ample Seating Capacity For 5 Adult 
Passengers. Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and beauty of line 
and color. Full balloon tires. Low- 
swung bodies. Special spring front - 


engine mounting. 


Coupe, $750; Coach, $780; Roadster (with rumble seat), $795; 
Sedan, $830; Landau Sedan, $885. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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the “Star-Spangled Banner’ and I i" 
bid you good-bye.” ~S 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 











; ONDAY, April 18.— Tomatoes or 
q apple sauce cooked in a discolored 
| aluminum: saucepan will leave the pan 
' clean and bright without harming the 
food. 

Tuesday, April 19. 
—Nothing is gained 
by standing to iron 
and- much energy is 
consumed. A high 
stool or chair and a 
board adjustable as 
to height should be 
used. It is conven- 
MRS. W. N. HUTT jent to have the 
4 board fitted into a 

niche in the wall with a door to close 
over it, thus protecting it from dust. 

Wednesday, April 20.— The person 
with blackheads or pimples should avoid 
candy altogether and also an excess of 
the four p’s, meaning pastry, potatoes, 
pie, and pudding. 3 

Thursday, April 21.— Before making 
the baby’s layette, why not send 10 cents 
for the book, Our Babies, which tells 
» exactly what the infant needs? 

Friday, April 22—By all means give 
your children spring tonics, but let them 
be sunshine, fresh air, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables, and not the so-called tonic 
mixtures, 

Saturday, April 23.— Picnic time is 
here. Have you a supply of waxed 
paper, paper napkins and drinking cups 
on hand? Even with outdoor appetites, 
daintily wrapped food tastes better. 

Sunday, April 24.—Better Homes in 
America Week begins today. Let us 
each do something today to make our 
homes better, happier places to live. 
Even a bunch of field flowers on the 
dinner table may change the whole at- 
mosphere. 


THE VANITY BOX 


Grace in Standing 


N? MATTER how carefully chosen 
your clothes may be, unless you 
stand well you will not look your best. 

One fashion expert’s advice is to say 
to yourself, “I am about to greet one 
whom I respect and admire.” Try it and 
you will find that you are unconsciously 
making yourself erect and tall. You as- 
sume a victorious attitude. You will be 
using that wonderful muscle, the dia- 
phragm, and breathing deeply. You will 
note with wonder that the lines of your 
clothes have become more beautiful. 

Always stand on the front or ball of 
the foot and keep the knees straight. 
Carry yourself so that a string extended 
downward from your chest would reach 
the floor without touching any other part 
of the body. 


OVER THE FARM PHONE 
Ice Cream Called Health in Frozen 


Form 


EALTH in frozen form is the de- 
scription given ice cream by James 

| A. Toby in Hygeia. Because of the car- 
bohydyates contained in this food it is 
often called frozen heat. Ht is one of 
the most valuable of American nutri- 
ments. ‘ 

_ Ice cream, properly made, is simply a 
} concentrated and refined form of milk 
| and milk is the most nearly perfect food 
| im existence. Adding fruits and other 
«flavors to ice cream merely increases its 
~ walue as a food. Ice cream, like any 
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very hot or very cold food, should be 
eaten slowly. 

Ice cream, although a typically Ameri- 
can dish, was first made in Italy in 1556. 
It was served for the first time in this 
country by Dolly Madison at a White 
House dinner in 1809. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 





INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


The Cake Baker at Home 


IVING on the old farm where her 
husband’s ancestors have lived and 
toiled for generations is a plucky and per- 
severing lady who has won name and fame 
far and wide. It is because of her skill 
in making and baking cakes of all kinds. 
Using an ordinary kitchen range with 
no special equipment for baking fancy 
cakes, domg all the work herself as wellas 
attending to her usual household duties, and 
having many and varied other activities, 
Mrs, May A. Shannon 
last year up to December 
15, baked and sold 2,197 
pounds of cake, gross 
sales totaling $768.75. 
And that’s leaving out 
the cakes she baked for 
her own family_and the 
fruit cakes that she 
baked for the Christ- 
mas season. This year 
her sales promise to 
exceed those of last 
year. From New York, 
Washington, Texas, and 
Louisiana, from many 
points in the Carolinas 
and other states, the orders pour in for 
“May Shannon's cakes.” Plenty of reason. 
Hers are different. 

But in addition to finding time to cook 
more than two thousand pounds of cakes a 
year, Mrs. Shannon somehow finds oppor- 
tunity to take an active interest in the 
affairs of her woman’s home demonstra- 
tion club, to assist in directing the curb 
market, to look after her husband and 
boarders, to be active in her church, and 
to engage in other worth while activities, 
many and manifold. 


A charming lady, modest and unassum- 
ing, Mrs. Shannon talked interestingly and 
entertainingly about her cake baking busi- 
ness. Here is her story as she tells it 
herself :— 

“My success in baking and selling 
cakes has really exceeded my fondest 
dreams and I can hardly tell how it all 
came about, unless it be that I have tried 
each time I baked a cake to make a better 
article than I did the time before. 

“The good Lord blessed my husband 
and me with two fine boys. My whole 
life was devoted to them until they at- 
tained their majorities and got out in the 
business world. My boys having flown 
away, I began looking around for a way 
to put my energies to profitable account. 
For several years I devoted much of my 
time to poultry with which I met some 
success, I still give some of my time to 
chickens and eggs and find some profit 
in that business but not to compare with 
cake making. 

“Opportunity came when the home 
demonstration agent and others organ- 











ized a curb market in York, six miles to 
the east of me. The possibilities of such a 
market appealed to me from the start as it 
did to many of my neighbors. Well do I 
recall my first trip there. I combed my 
garden and yard for fresh vegetables 
and bright flowers and I also baked my 
first cake for market. It was of the 
devil food variety and it sold! Next 
market day I added a caramel cake to 
my list. It went readily also. Then I 
began in earnest baking for market. Peo- 
ple evidently thought they were good and 
soon I was baking for parties, picnics, 
and for this and that social function. 

“And then I began to specialize on 
bride’s cake and wedding cake. One day 
there came an order for enough cake for 
a reception to which 800 guests were bid- 
den. The cake had to be absolutely fresh 
and of the very best quality. It was with 
fear and trembling I set about filling my 
large order. But the bride was evidently 
much pleased. With the check for the 
cakes came a note that they were the 
‘best ever.’ 


“After that business picked up more than 
ever and I decided to 
put my husband to work 
in the baking business. 
He,-dear heart, was quite 
willing and I _ soon 
found him a great help 
in cutting fruit, crack- 
ing nuts, grating coco- 
nuts, and such things 
while I did the mixing 
of the ingredients. 


“The end of the first 
year showed a_ good 
profit. In 1924 I man- 
aged to sell 1,462 pounds 
of all kinds of cake. 
Just before Christ- 
mas holidays I also 
baked and sold 98 pounds of fruit cake. 

“Some time back I adopted a trade- 
mark which I think enhances values 
somewhat. The trademark reads, ‘May 
Shannon’s cakes are cakes of quality. 
Buy one—try one—and See.’ This is 
printed on my stationery and cake car- 
tons. It pays to advertise, you know, 
and having always put the very best of 
materials in my cakes, [ felt no egotism 
in calling my handiwork ‘cakes of qual- 
ity.’ 

“Early in 1925 the orders began com- 
ing in earnest from points outside the 
state. Up to December 15 of last year I 
baked and sold 2,197 pounds for a gross 
of $768.75. Then. after December 15, 
last year I started baking Christmas fruit 
cakes., From that date until Christmas 
eve, I sold $107.60 worth of fruit cake. 

“This year promises to be better than 
last. As I told you, my success has far 
exceeded my fondest hope and the future 
looks very bright. My friends have been 
kind. The public has been kind. Maybe 
I have been lucky, too, but I like to think 
my success has come from muscle and 
brawn and a determination to stick right 
at the job I can best do. 

_ “Edgar A. Guest, I think, expresses 
it most aptly in those lines of his—I love 
his poems :— 

“‘*What constitutes the thing called luck? 

In it I fancy there’ is pluck 

And there is faith and there is skill; 

It has a part of iron will; 

It’s born of dreams which brave men hold 

And it comes to them if they are bold. 

Luck is the joy which men deserve, 

The rich reward of those who serve.’ ” 

JAMES D. GRIST. 
York County, S. C. 
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HOSTESS AND GUEST 
An Umbrella Party 


HE invitations are written on note 

paper or correspondence cards decor- 
ated in the corner with a pen-and-ink 
sketch of a small open umbrella. 

Umbrellas of all shapes, sizes and col- 
ors decorate the rooms—Japanese um- 
brellas, little colored parasols for chil- 
dren, tissue and crepe paper ones, and 
even a funny old bunchy family um- 
brella dangling somewhere. 


After the guests have arrived, a girl 
dressed in Japanese fashion, carrying an 
open Japanese umbrella, goes about the 
room. She stops before each guest and 
asks him to choose one of the strange 
looking packages hanging from the points 
of her umbrella. Inside each parcel are 
a small tablet, a pencil, and directions 
such as the following :— 

1. Write a telegram of 10 words trying to 
locate your lost umbrella. 

2. Draw a picture of an umbrella in a high 
wind. 

3. Write an adventure, the main point hang- 
ing on an umbrella. 


There may be a great variety of these 
suggestions, though of course some may 
be the same. Comparisons of the differ- 
ent answers read aloud are interesting. 











In the dining room over the table an 
umbrella of tissue or crepe paper is sus- 
pended from the chandelier. Ribbons 
from the points of the umbrella extend 
to the plates, before each of which a 
little candle is placed. As the candles 
burn out, a slip of paper is passed to 
each guest, who reads the quotation upon 
it appropriate to the season. The follow- 
ing are quotations that may be used :— 
’Tis a month before the month of May, 
And spring comes slowly up its way. 

—Coleridge. 
Men are April when they woo— 
December when they wed.—Shakespeare. 


Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons?—Tennyson. 


Blossom of the almond trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees.—E. Arnold. 


OUR HOMES 
Lighting the Living Room 


FEW weeks ago I was driving by 

the home of a friend and stopped 
in to see her, since I had not seen her 
for two or three years. “What have you 
been doing to your living room?” I ask- 
ed. “It’s transformed. I should never 
have known it was the same room.” 


“Oh,” she exclaimed with delight, 
“Don’t you love it? Of all the dingy 
living rooms that ever were, it was the 
worst. And now—well—isn’t it glori- 
ous?” 

“It’s everything you say,” I answered 
with equal enthusiasm. “How did you 
work the miracle?” 


“Well, John and I knew that we want- 
ed the living room lighter but we didn’t 
know just how to go about it. We de- 
cided to write to The Progressive Farm- 
er architect, Mr. Brinckloe, and for $2 
he gave us a number of suggestions. 
We could not carry them out just then 
but one day we saw an old house being 
wrecked in town and we bought some 
old glass doors and windows very cheap- 
ly. My husband and a carpenter did the 
work.” 

“But what have you done?” I persisted. 


“We took out the two small windows 
that were on the east side of the house 
and put five there instead. On each side of 
the fireplace we put a French door leail- 
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ing into the room beyond. We had no 
need for that room so we turned it into 
a lovely big sun room. Cari't you see 
how beautiful my flowers are in there? 
Having no other means of light, we put 
glass doors, instead of the solid door, 
into the hall. And then we changed the 
solid front door mto a glass door. It’s 
pretty hard to do much to lighten a room 
that’s enclosed on three sides,” she added, 
“but we did it.” 


“Ft’s a wonderful success,” I declared 
with enthusiasm. “And your colored 
chintz curtains have gone a long way to 
add to the effect of light and sunniness.” 


“Have you observed what we have 
done to make it light for night?” said 
my friend as she waved her hand toward 
a floor lamp, two little mantle lights and 
a beautifully shaded light on the table. 
“We couldn’t achieve electricity,” she 
said, “but we did achieve calcium car- 
bide and this with kerosene and can- 
dles makes everyone who wants to read 
here or on the sdm porch happy. You 
have no idea,” she said, “how much more 
willing the children are to sit and study, 
how many more magazines John reads 
and how it seems to have become the 
center of life and jollity and music for 
the whole community.” 


LEMON VINEGAR 


OST of us have made vinegar from 

almost every fruit there is and 
some vegetables, but a mew one was in- 
troduced to me the other day by Mrs. 
Oscar Parks of Hidalgo County, Texas. 
Mrs. Parks makes lemon vinegar. It is 
a delicacy some of the rest of us might 
be glad to try. 

To one quart of lemon juice add 3% quarts 
of rain water. Just enough sugar is added 
to this to make it a little sweet. If mother 
from some other vinegar is available use it 
but if net, put 1 cake of yeast to a 5-gallon 
jar of the lemon juice and water. 


Tie a cloth over the jar and, if the weather 














is quite warm, let it work about 10 days; if 
cool, somewhat longer. There is a sediment. 
Drain off the clear juice, bottle it, tie a cloth 
over it fer a few days and then cork. 





READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 











Choosing Hosiery 
ITH short skirts carefully chosen 


stockings are very important. It 

pays to buy stockings of good quality as 
the inferior grades do not look well even 
when new and they seldom wear well. 
Full fashioned stockings fit better than 
the seamless variety. 
For dressy occasions silk stockings of 
medium weight with lisle tops and soles 
are best 
For everyday wear lisle stockings are 
both comfortable and serviceable. A 
very pretty light.weight chiffon lisle is 
being sold for wear with low heeled 
sports shoes and sports dresses. 
Gun metal and a shade of gray some- 
what lighter known as blue fox are ex- 
cellent with black shoes. A ruddy tan 
sometimes called auburn is new to wear 
with tan shoes. Beige and rose-beige are 
still used. With white shoes, white stock- 
ings look better than colored ones. 
For comfort and to insure wear be 
sure to buy stockings the correct size. 
The following gives the size of stockings 
and size of shoes to wear together :— 


Shoes Hose Shoes Hose 

SIE ecvctsavcusic 8 eee 4 

OGD ‘sv ccucvevsiee By eee 10 
(Out. size) 10% 


S-SH ccscvecccvesec 9 8- 


ra 
ADED or slightly worn window 
shades may be renewed with a coat 
of ordinary house paint so that they will 
look better and wear a long time. They 
should be spread out flat and should be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before being 
returned to the windows. 








Our Pattern 





2609—Y outhful Straight Lines.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

3000—Simplicity and Smartness.—The pat- 
tern cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, amd 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards of 
%-inch material with 4 yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 

3001—Two-piece Sports Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
plaid material with 1% yarcs of 
#-inch plain material. 


2051—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterms ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 
X rite your mame and address plainly om your order sheet, 
oe See to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

r new “Spring Fashion Book”. contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


er coin (coim preferred). 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 


in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


2657—Grown-up Style.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 14 yards of #-inch 
material with 3344 yards of ribbon, 

Embroidery pattern 718 (blue or 

yellow), is 15 cents extra. 

2502—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of %-inch material. 

2942—Smart Plaited Model—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


cents -or your copy. Address Pattern 














Rural electrification 
—a fact on more than 260,000 ) farms 


S the result of cooperative 
investigation carried on 
in twenty states, electric light 
and power companies are now 
building rural lines as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 
On 260,000 farms rural elec- 
tric service is in successful 
operation today. 
The same force which has 
done so much for industry 
will soon be available to an 
increasing number .of farms. 
The resources and experience 
of more than forty years of 


successful city service are back © 


of this movement to bring the 


farmer the greatest practical 
help he has ever had. 


With the desire to make full 


She Comuntins on Belin of Benaty of economists and 
’ ing the U. S. He mane | of ci +, eg Commerce and the 
‘ation, q ; 


Interior, American Farm Burcau F 


use of all the benefits of electric 
service, and with the develop 
ment of new equipment, rural 
electrification will open a new 
era on the farm. 

Rural lines cannot be built 
everywhere at once, but the 
light and power companies are 
ready to extend service to 
groups of farmers, which to- 
gether,can use sufficient power 
to justify the building and 
maintaining of rural lines. 
Rural electrification can come 
quickly—where farmers and 
the light and power companies 
work together for the same 
good end. Ask your power 
company for information and 
cooperation. 

Agrculeure is composed 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET- NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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the scalp. Old, reliable. 
honestly made since “78. 
Heals and soothes. An enemy 
to dandruff. Gets dirt. Cuts 
grease. At Dealers’ or send 
10e for big cake. 
BEAVER - REMMERS~- 
GRAHAM CO. 
Dept. PW-42 8=©DAYTON, ONTO 


PINE TAR SOAP 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poiiltry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losi their little chicks with White 
Diar so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Department 90, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White Wy- 
andottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infect- 
ed chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
Pate the chicks strength and vigor; they 

velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel ‘Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa for a box 
of their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s 
ist the only thing for this terrible disease. 

e raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for package of 

alko (or $1.00 for extra large box)—give 
it in all drinking water and watch results. 
You'll find you won’t lose one chick where 
ou lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
ou run no risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 90, Waterloo, lowa 
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are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 
liders of the Famous 
Pt MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
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North Wilkesboro, 
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THE CHIEF'S CORNER 


rT you get a copy of the first issue 
of our new Lone Scout magazine? 
Believe me, you fellows who are coming 
into the LSA at the new 50-cent rate, en- 
titling you to a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout, 
will have something to look 
forward to each month. 


We've written our di- 











just what you who came 
into Lone Scouting under 
the old 15- or 30-cent membership fee or 
15-cent reregistration fee must do to get 
Lone Scout too. As soon as we hear 
from him, we'll let you know through the 
scout page. 

Don’t forget that both membership and 
reregistration fees are now 50 cents. 
Throw away your old membership blanks 
and write us for a supply of the new 
ones. Address The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, Memphis, Tenn. 


And with vacation and summertime 
coming, let’s set as our goal membership 
in the Sagamore Lodge, and get busy on 
our degree tests. How many have you 
already passed? 


CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


— boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 

Eugene Bynum, LS3, Rt. 2, Box 9, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. Wants to hear from scouts who 
have passed at least one degree. 

Theodore E. Tindell, Rt. 1, Binfield, Tenn. 

J. B. Martin, Jr., Box 4,/ Paint Rock, N. C. 
(Interested in music, natural history, swim- 
ming, nature, printing, amateur journalism, 
tribe papers, collecting, and radio.) 

Willie Dallas, Little Rock, Miss. 

Charles E. Manship, GC, LSG, Box 
Asheville, N. C. 

R. B. Richardson, Polkville, Miss., Rt. 1. 

Walter Henderson, Rt. 1, Box 68, Blackton, 
Ark. 2 

Richard Dunbar, Box 241, Arcadia, Fla. 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


m HE Hustling Mail Tribe has 15 members 
in six states. Robert Edwards, of Pine 
Hill, Ala., wins the first 100 per cent duty 
badge. His record is a good deed for each day, 
secured four new membérs for the H. M. T., 
and passed one degree. Turner Foshee has 
just completed our first degree. He is talking 
of printing a monthly Lone Scout paper. If 
you want a part be sure to write him. Local 
tribes, watch out for a hair-raising challenge. 
Yours till next month.”—REPORTER. 

“IT have received a letter from Dr. Horna- 
day, the world’s greatest conservationist, and 
have decided to do ‘something real with the 
Wild Life Protection campaign. I am go- 
ing to try to get a half million farm boys 
and girls, brother scouts, Dixie Guards, etc., 
to answer the following question: ‘Is wild 
life decreasing in your locality?’ I wish to 
request that all answers be made on postal 
cards to Box 57, Hudson, N. C.”—Glen T. 
Hickman (3). “P.S. Personally, I believe the 
game is decreasing.” 

The Progressive Farmer Tribe, Birming- 
ham, Ala., would like very much to hear 
from Comer Harrison, Eastaboga, Ala. Com- 
er, when you read this, won’t you write us 
at once? 

“You fellows who attended the rally last 
summer still remember the good time we had 
together. Well, we want another such time 
this year, too. Instead of having only eight 
Lone Scouts present, we want to have at 
least 50. We can do it. Now is the time, 
scouts, to begin to make your plans to at- 
tend the rally which will be held again in 
Birmingham sometime during the summer. 
All that are interested in coming to the 
rally please write either me or the chief of 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe.”—William E. 
Dean, LSG (4), Route 3, Hanceville, Ala. All 
right, fellows, let’s start the ball rolling. 

“Guess you think. the Panther Tribe is 
dead. Well, we aren’t quite dead, but have 
been just a little inactive. Everything is 
going fine now, expect plenty new members 
soon. When is there going to be another big 
rally in Birmingham? I missed the last one 














4041, 

















Richard Dunbar (2), Chief, Panther Tribe, 
Arcadia, Fla. It’s beginning to move now, 
Dick. 

“I am a Lone Scout 15 years old, and have 
passed all my degree tests. I am not a tribe 
member now, but I want to join The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Tribe. Please send me in- 
formation about your tribe.””—Winfred Adam- 
son, Route 1, Turin, Ga. Glad to have you, 
Winfred. 

“Please send me six application blanks of 
the Lone Scouts and also send me full par- 
ticulars about organizing a Lone Scout tribe.” 
—Howard Buckner, Oneonta, Ala., Route 1. 

“Are you going to have an Alabama Lone 
Scout rally at Birmingham this summer? 
If you do, we want to send some members to 
represent our tribe.’’-—A. V. Richardson, Ash- 
land, Ala. 

“One of the biggest events for Georgia 
Lone Scouts this year will be the third an- 
nual Georgia Lone Scout Union State Rally 
which is to be held in Atlanta the middle of 
June. Where to hold the rally has not been 
definitely decided but some of the boys are 
trying to make a suitable place out of Morn- 
ingside Park. Atlanta scouts are preparing 
a wonderful welcome for the visitors and we 
will expect everyone to be on hand.”—Winn 
Upchurch (3). 


A FAMILY OF FLYERS | 


Maybe You Can “Follow the Swal- 
low”; He’s Too Swift for Us 


NOWING that a swallow is a swal- 
low is not difficult; their long, nar- 
row wings and skimming flight are un- 
mistakable. But to tell whether it’s a 
cliff swallow or a barn swallow or a 
rough-winged swallow or some other 
kind of swallow—well, if you can per- 
suade them to cease their skimming flight 
long enough or if they nest nearby, maybe 
you can. 
Regardless of whether you can tell one 
species from another you can be sure that 














BARN SWALLOW 





they’re friends, and unusually useful 
friends too. Speaking of the insects, fly- 
ing ants, and beetles, which they destroy, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says that “Most of these are either 
injurious or annoying and the numbers 
destroyed by swallows are not only be- 
yond calculation but almost beyond imag- 
ination.” 


THE TRIBES’ CONTEST 











The Progressive Former 








OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 








“It Looks Like” 


HE most common mistake I hear 
made in English is, “It looks like” 


for “It looks as if” or “It looks as 
though.” 
“Like” should be used only when 


comparing one thing with another as, 
“That house looks like mine”; “His 
coat looks just like yours?’ 

Instead of saying, “It looks like it is 
going to rain,” we should say, “It looks 
as if it might rain,” or “It looks as 
though it were going to rain.” 

HERBERT KOONCE. 

Jefferson County, Ark. 





SOMETHING TO MAKE 














HEW! Did somebody say it was 

hot? Well, maybe it isn’t but it’s 
getting so warm it’s very uncomfortable. 
No, we aren’t talking about the weather, 
we're talking about that tribe efficiency 
contest. Look at the standings of the 
three leaders. Who is going to win? 
Well, we aren’t making any predictions. 
You can look at this list and judge for 


yourself :— 

Tribes Points 
Wild Life Protectors, Hudson, N. C..... 274 
Lone Wolf, Piney Creek, N. C. .......... 244 
Wildcat, Piney Creek, N. C. ............ 191 
Tejas Indians, Rising Star, Texas...... $253 
Lone Star, Austin, Texas .............. 25 
es. CMUEN AMIEL on dene cccacccccser t 
Cherokee, Machodoc, Va. .............. 50 


t Being revised. 
t Being revised. Over 100 points. 


Mash Hopper for Poultry 





Lumber—Pine or poplar. 
Hardware—% 64 common nails. 


FINISHED STOCK MATERIAL 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
EM es of | a YET TETT Se Sides of hopper 
3. BaP AEE ccc. stvvacs Ends of hopper 
7 dc cassecweds Legs 
D -FPO GR 6 sn iiss oi Racks to stand on 
2 Pa Ge? .. ia ais ,Rack supports 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


HAT is the difference between a dog’s 
tail and a rich man? 

2. Why does a man’s hair usually turn gray 
sooner than his mustache? 

3. When did George Washington first ride 
in a carriage? 

4. Why is a solar eclipse like a mother 
spanking her boy? 

5. How can a man make his money go a 
long way? 








ANSWERS 
1. One keeps a-waggin’; the other keeps an 
automobile. 
2. Because it is 21 years older. 
3. When he took a hack at the cherry tree. 
4. Because it is a hiding of the son. 
5. By contributing to foreign missions. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


. By R. QUILLEN—Qitibers ‘syndicate 














“It wasn't my fault. I wanted to fix 
whiskers like Buffalo Bill’s an’ I didn't 
know Mamma was savin’ the hair she 
had cut off.” 

“TI didn’t have to have that tooth pulled 
after all, because Skinny’s big brother 
taught me how to box yesterday.” 
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If the branch should break— 


ENDURED AGONY FROM 
BRUISES AND STRAIN 


Hurt in bad fall, 
young woman makes 
quick recovery 








A’ young woman at Bushnell’s Basin, 
Monroe County, New York, fell and 
was badly bruised and strained. 

“T suffered agony,” she writes, “but 
T used Sloan’s Liniment and it relieved 
the pain right away. Now I don’t feel 
it at all.” 

What is the secret of the almost 
magical powers of this remarkable 
remedy? 

Simply the fact ‘that Sloan’s doesn’t 
merely deaden the nerves so that 
don’t feel the pain. It really 
out the pain by helping the conditions 
that are causing it. 

Right to the affected spot it brings 
2 healing stream of fresh, revitalizing 
blood, driving out conjestion, relaxing 
contracted muscles. The pain stops 
as a natural consequence, 

So clean and easy to use, too. Just 
pat it on lightly without rubbing, and 
the liniment will do its work. Get a 
bottle today and have it on hand. All 
druggists have it—35 cents. 


SPECIAL 
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Health Sermonettes 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











How to Care for a Sick Baby 
N CARING for babies, mothers must 
use common sense. They must reason 
out things and not depend on the super- 
stitious advice of neighbors. A mother 
should know some- 
thing about the or- 
dinary  sicknesses 
that babies are sub- 
ject to. She should 
know something. of 
the ordinary symp- 
toms of children’s 
diseases. She must 
often act as nurse 
as well as mother 
and housekeeper. 
The mother must, therefore, know not 
only how to be a good housekeeper and 
understand caring for a well baby, but in 
addition she must know how to care for 
the sick baby as well. Sickness will come 
in most families, no matter how care- 
ful we are. Often, babies are brought 
into contact with people who have con- 
tagious diseases even before the people 
who have the disease are aware of it. 
The mother should know how to use a 
clinical thermometer in order that she 
may know if the child has or has not 
fever. The normal temperature of a 
baby is 98 6-10 to 99 degrees. If the 
temperature is 100 or over, call the doc- 
tor. Always take the baby’s temperature 
in the rectum. There is a thermometer 
especially made for this purpose. Put a 
little vaseline or lard on the bulb of the 
thermometer before using. Do not take 
the temperature too often. It will worry 
the baby and often upsets the mother. 
Very, very rapid breathing is an indica- 
tion of fever. The way the baby lies 
and its facial expression is often an indi- 
cation as to whether it is sick or not. 
The ‘sick child is usually irritable and 
restless and often the nose looks pinched. 
The mother should notice the frequency 
and color of the bowel movements, the 
amount and color of urine, and also the 
color of the throat and tongue. Use the 
handle of a spoon to hold the tongue 
down to look at the throat. Be sure to 
scald the spoon with hot water after us- 
ing. The mother should also note the 
condition of the baby’s skin. A harsh, 
dry skin indicates sickness. Probably the 
things the mother sees at first may not 
tell her very much, but it will be of 
great service to the doctor to be able to 
get an intelligent picture of the trouble 
and will often aid him materially in tell- 
ing what the trouble actually is on his 
first visit. 
Following are a few do’s and don'ts :-— 
1. Keep sick children in a well ventilated 
room. 
2. De not allow neighbors and friends to 
congregate in the sickroom. 
3. Notify the doctor at once if the baby is 
sick. The mother should keep a written 
record of all symptoms until the doctor ar- 
rives. Save a specimen of the bowel move- 
ments and urine to show the doctor. 
4. The doctor’s instructions should be writ- 
ten down fully and, of course, carried out in 
detail. 
5. Reduce the food to a minimum. [If the 
baby is a nursing baby, cut down the nurs- 
ing to half quantity. 
6. Be sure to give plenty of water and give 
it often. 
7. Give the baby sponge baths, especially 
if it has high fever or if it is nervous. 
8 See that the bowels move. Use an in- 
jection into the bowels of from a cupful to a 
pint of warm water and soapsuds, using any 
kind of syringe that has a small nozzle. 





DR. REGISTER 
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Brus the Rolly Geetoaheid tire has so long 


ty product, and because it 
with a high 
t Kellys are 


been known as a q 
is natural to associate high —_ 
price, many people have an i 
more expensive than other tires. 

They're not. Not only do they cost no more to - 
buy, but their long, uninterrupted mileage makes 
them cost less to own. 

Try one Kelly-Springfield and see for yourself if 
it’s not so. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


KELLY sarroonT TIRES 
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Blast—and Grow Fat 
Crops 


Some dynamite, some caps and fuse, and a 
little time. These are the only essentials! @ 
for making idle cut-over or swamp lands % 
profitable. There is only one out-lay and 

it is small. The returns are annual and big: 
Get your copy of “Land Development with 
Hercules Dynamite.” It is free. Just sign] 
the coupon below. Now. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. 


GNCORPORATED) 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet, “Land 
Development with Hercules Dynamite.” 
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THE WORLD WORKS IN 


CROWN OVERALLS 


For Longest Wear, Most Comfort, Greatest 
Convenience, Best Appearance, Maximum 
Economy—Always Ask Your Dealer For 


CR@WN 


The Million Dollar Overa// 


ty GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 
. AND NOT TO FADE 


HE denim. used in making 

SUPER CROWN SHRUNK 
OVERALLS is shrunk and pre- 
pared by a secret process in the 
great Crown Denim Mills. It is 
extra heavy, close woven, super 
strength, deep dyed indigo, high- 
est quality, 8 oz. material that 
withstands the hardest kind. of 
wear and will not shrink or fade. 
No other overall manufacturer 
can buy this denim—it is used 
only in SUPER CROWN 
SHRUNK OVERALLS. 


The Masterpiece of All 
Work Garments 


Cut extra big, full and roomy, 
and stays that way because 
it cannot shrink. It has more 
pockets and more special 
features than any other over- 
all; all points of wear and 
strain are strongly rein- 
forced. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
the original and only 
SUPER CROWN SHRUNK. Look 
for the CROWN TRADE-MARK and 


. ns the GUARANTEE before you buy. 
From the cotton fields to your dealer every step in the manu- 
facture of the denim and garments is owned and controlled by the 
Crown Organization. This eliminates all extra profits, therefore: 
Super Crown Shrunk Costs No More Than Ordinary Overalls 


UNION MADE 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You — Write Us 


oe FOR Taps FREES SOCK CROW READY REFERENCE for Farm 
ni ome, go mine of valua i i i i i 
like it ever published before. —MAILED FREE. Dept. ¢ ee ee 


C4 
The CROWN OVERALL MIG Co. 
Th, oO 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD CINCINNA HIO. 





The Only Overall on Earth 
With This Ironclad Guarantee 





Also Manufacturers of Overland Trousers, Berman Shirts, 
Crown Adjust-Alis, All-In-Alls and Play Suits. 





TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


i 








For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
temedy. Keep it always 






Peanuts pay well—have 
no enemies—require less 



























handy for lumbago—back- labor than cotton—are 
ache—sore and aching easily picked with a 
muscles—cuts — sprains — 

ce rg og Benthall 

The Lawrence-Williams Co. | Picker 
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no evidence of desire for his company. 
“How about a little stroll or a row on 
the lake?’’ Carson had queried. There 
had been a demure smile on Katie’s lips 
as she made evasive replies, then as Car- 
son pressed her for an answer she told 
him bluntly, “I’m not running around 
with any boy; none of the girls are.” Fur- 
ious, the town lad had redoubled his ef- 
forts to break into the big game. Indif- 
ferent to the work of the club and to 
farming itself, Carson yet could not help 
but absorb some of the spirit which 
dominated all others. In his heart was 
kindled a spark of pride in the work he 
was attempting, a feeling that after all 
perhaps his father’s love for the farm 
was not the foolish obsession it seemed. 
Hal’s father had promised to attend the 
Brown-Harmon game and the son yearn- 
ed with a fierce longing that he might 
have opportunity to wipe out the affront 
he felt had been put upon him. 

The great day was at hand. Partisans 
of the Brown and Harmon teams had 
flocked to the grounds until it seemed 
as if acres of ground had sprouted a hu- 
man crop. Off in one group the Dane 
members cheered impartially, first for 
Brown and then for Harmon. The air 
was tense with expectancy as Tucker and 
Burton called their respective teams about 
them and gave final instructions. Lov- 
ing each other as brothers, forgetting the 
sting or defeat as soon as administered, 
these young men were out to battle for 
victory to the last ounce of strength and 
their boy pals shared with them that feel- 
ing. In the group around Ross Burton 
was not only the team and substitutes 
but John O’Neal and the fathers of sev- 
eral players. Burton had been in earnest 
conference with Ted Baldwin and Vance 
Horton, the pitcher. Now he held up his 
hand and spoke in a low tone. 


“TZ\ELLOWS and dads,” announced the 

coach, “this is going to be the hard- 
est game we ever played. We want to 
put our full strength in the field and 
fight to the last ditch. Now I’ve an im- 
portant announcement to make. Tucker 
and I have agreed to sit together on the 
sidelines and let the teams fight it out. 
We'll start ‘em and that’s all. Thereaf- 
ter it will be up to the teams and their 
captains.” There was a gasp of dismay 
from the boys, the drawn face of Ted 
Baldwin showed plainly his burden of re- 
sponsibility. “We'll start the regular 
team,” Burton concluded. “If any changes 
are made it will be by Baldwin.” 


The Brown team ran out on the field 
and cheers boomed as the ball flashed 
into play. “Why isn’t my boy in there?” 
demanded Merchant Carson as he ap- 
proached the agent coach. With face dark 
as a thunder cloud young Carson was 
slumped down upon the grass. His chance 
was gone. Never would Ted Baldwin 
choose him over his friend. In bitterness 
the substitute rose and prepared to leave 





OTOOTAN SOYBEANS WHICH/ YIELDED NEARLY TWO TONS OF HAY PER ACRE 


when a sentence from the address uf 
President James flashed, reminding hiu 
of loyalty. Down he slumped again whic 
Burton answered his irate father. 

“We used Hal in the beginning,” the 
coach explained, “but Barton develope 
into a better man. He is cool under fire. 
while a brilliant performer like Haul is 
likely to be temperamental. Barton won 
the place in a fair test.” 

“Play ball!” cried the umpire. Horton 
burned the ball over the plate and um- 
pire’s “Strike one!” set Brown County's 
contingent to cheering like mad. Side 
by side in the neutral territory of Dane 
County while Agent Arnold, their co- 
worker, good-naturedly. chaffed them, 
Burton and Tucker sat down to watch 
the fight 

Fight it was. Not the low-score, bril- 
liantly pitched game which both teams 
often had encountered but apparent from 
the beginning a slugging match with 
each group batting with a savagery which 
neither pitcher could check, Horton’s 
speed seemed “pie” for Harmon batters; 
Brown crashed the curve offerings of 
Swanson for Harmon all over the field. 
When three innings had passed the score 
stood at five all and each cheering group 
was hoarse-throated from yelling. Only 
brilliant fielding had held down the score 
from far greater proportions. 


(Continued next week.) 





| RECORD HAY CROP 


A RECORD for the production of two 
crops of hay on one acre in 12 
months in Crisp County, Georgia, was 
made last year by H.* M. Goins, with 
a yield of 10,840 pounds. 

His first crop consisted of oats and 
Austrian winter peas. He sowed 2 bush- 
els of Fulghum oats and 20 pounds of 
Austrian winter peas in October, 1925. 
He cut this for hay in May of #926. He 
made 6,940 pounds of hay with oats and 
peas. 

He broke this land and planted Otoo- 
tan soybeans in 30-inch rows on June 10. 
He cut this soybean hay in September, 
and baled 65 bales or 3,900 pounds from 
this one acre, the bales averaging 60 
pounds. 

This gives him a total yield of 10,840 
pounds of hay. He did not use fertilizer 
on either of these crops. The land was 
such as would have, with fertilizer, made 
about 30 bushels of corn per acre. 

This test proves to us that we can 
grow hay as cheaply as any sec- 
tion and that when we use oats, Austrian 
winter peas and Otootan soybeans, we 
have three good crops for hay. 

Here is a crop that made a maximum 
yield per acre without any fertilizer. 

Why not set aside some of our cotton 
acres for a crop like this? We certainly 





need more hay on the cotton farm. 
J. K. LUCK, County Agent. 


The field was a part of the crop of H. M. Goins, of Crisp County, Ga., the man to the 





right in the picture. County Agent J. K. Luck (at the left) tells elsewhere on this page 


of Mr. Goim’s record-breaking hay crop. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Forage Crops for Alabama 
Here Is a Well Balanced System Worked Out at Auburn 
By D. G. STURKIE 


Assistant Professor of Agronomy. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Wie the emphasis that is being 


placed on increased livestock pro- 
duction in Alabama and the plea for pro- 
duction of more. feed, it becomes more 
imperative that a well-balanced forage 
crop system be worked out. With this 
idea in mind the system discussed in this 
article was worked out with the hope 
that the average farmer in any part of 
the state could use the part that is adapt- 
ed for his section with the assurance of 
a reasonable chance for success. All 
“frills” and fancies are omitted and only 
those crops that have been tried and 
found satisfactory_under the average 
farm conditions are used. These recom- 
mendations represent the consensus . of 
the opinions of the various members of 
the Department of Agronomy at Auburn 
and are the safest and best that are 
known at the present time. 

Any well balanced forage system must 
take into account the production of 
silage, hay, grain, and pasture. It seems 
that Alabama has not yet reached the 
point that soiling would pay on the aver- 
age farm. The production of pasture or 
grazing crops is largely confined to per- 
manent pastures. The use of temporary 
pastures is not common in this state al- 
though there is a modification by which 
farmers plant velvet beans in corn and 
graze them after the corn is harvested. 
This is an excellent practice and should 
be more common. 


For the production of hogs, this sys- 
tem is not well adapted, as it was design- 
ed for cattle, horses, and sheep. For 
hogs, the permanent pasture would be 
satisfactory. For temporary grazing in 
the winter, oats and vetch could be used. 
Rape might be used on rich land. In 
the summer, for fattening purposes, pea- 
nuts are the best crop. They could be 
planted in corn middles and the hogs 
turned on in the fall. Soybeans could 
be used on clay land that would be dam- 
aged by hogs rooting after peanuts. 

First we will consider crops to use :— 

SILAGE 

Entire State.—Sorghum, Texas seeded cane 

or some similar type. Corn for second choice, 
‘ HAY 

For Sandy Lands.—Vetch and oats, cowpeas, 
or soybeans. Bottom lands, Johnson grass. 

For Black Belt.—Sweet clover or alfalfa on 
lime land. Johnson grass, oats and vetch, 
lespedeza on non-lime land. 

For Tennessee Valley.—Oats and vetch, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, lespedeza, Sudan grass. 

Piedmont.—Oats and vetch, soybeans, cow- 
peas. Lespedeza on bottom land. 
Appalachian Plateau.—Same as 
except lespedeza may be more 
grown. 


Piedmont 
generally 


PASTURE 


Sandy Land.—Upland: Bermuda or lespe- 
deza. Bottom land: carpet, Dallis, or Bermu- 
da, lespedeza, white clover. 


Black Belt.—Bermuda or Dallis, black medic, 
white clover. Lespedeza on non-lime. 


Tennessee Valley.—Dallis, Bermuda, lespe- 
deza, white clover. 


Piedmont.—Bermuda, Dallis, lespedeza. 
Appalachian Plateau.—Same as Piedmont. 
GRAIN 

Entire State—Oats or corn. 

Following are recommendations as to 
methods of planting and fertilizers for 
these crops :— 


< HAY CROPS 
Alfalfa.—Sow 20 pounds of seed broadcast in 
August or September. Variety, Peruvian. 


Land should be well broken in midsummer 
and allowed to settle and given several har- 
towings to kill weeds. If manure is avail- 
able, apply a generous application at time of 
breaking land. Broadcast 600 pounds acid 
phosphate and harrow in, then sow seed and 
harrow lightly. 

Sweet Clover.—Same as alfalfa except to be 
sowed with less preparation of soil and used 
on poorer, rougher soil. Variety, Biennial 
White. 

Soybeans.—Variety, Laredo or Otootan. 
Rate—Broadcast one to two bushels, drilled 
10 to 15 pounds. Time—April or May. 
ally cowpeas outyield soybeans after oats, 


Usu- — 


but early planted the soybeans outyield cow- 
peas. Use 200 or 300 pounds acid phosphate 
per acre. On real poor land use cowpeas. 


Cowpeas.—Variety—Iron, Brabham, or Clay. 
Rate—Four to 8 pecks if broadcast; drilled, 
2 to 3 pecks. Amber sorghum at the rate of 
% bushel mixed with cowpeas usually gives 
an increase in yield. Time—After oats or in 
May or early June. Fertilizers—Usually none 
or 200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate. 


Vetch and Oats.—Varicty—Red Rustproof 
oats at the rate of 2% bushels; hairy vetch, 
20 pounds broadcast. September or early Oc- 
tober. Fertilizers—400 pounds acid phosphate 
in the fall, 100 pounds soda March 1. 

Lespedeza.—Sowed broadtast in February 
or March. On oat land and harrowed lightly 
and allowed to grow after oats. Rate—1l to 2 


bushels. Fertilizers—400 to 600 pourds acid 
phosphate. For pasture no harrowing is nec- 
essary. 


Johnson Grass.—Sowed broadcast in April 
to June. Rate—20 to 25 pounds on well-broken 
land. Fertilizers—100 pounds soda when grow- 
ing well and 100 pounds after first cutting. 

Sudan Grass.—Same as Johnson grass. 

SILAGE CROPS 

Sorghum for Silage.—Variety—Texas seeded 
cane or some similar large growing type. 
Rate—Three to 4 foot rows, 2 to 6 inches in 
the drill, requiring about 1 gallon of seed 
per acre. Time—April or May. Fertilizers— 
400 pounds acid. phosphate, 50 to 100 pounds 
muriate, 400 pounds of soda. Manure should 
be used if available. Land should be well 
prepared. 

GRAIN CROPS 


Oats.—Variety — Red Rustproof, Fulghum. 
Sow broadcast or drill 2 to 3 bushels per 
acre in October. Fertilizers—100 to 200 pounds 
soda about March 1. 


Corn.—Four to 6 foot rows, 1 to 2 feet in 
drill on well-prepared land in March to May. 
Use 200 to 300 pounds soda when corn is knee 
to waist high. 

PASTURE CROPS 


Bermuda.—Plant sod on broken land about 
3 feet apart each way in spring or early sum- 
mer, 


Dallis Grass.—Sow broadcast 5 to 10 pounds 
seed February 1 to March 1. No covering or 
preparation is given except on hard, raw land, 


Carpet Grass.—Same as Dallis, but use 5 
to 7 pounds of seed. 


Lespedeza.—Same as Dallis, but use 10 to 
20 pounds of seed. 


Black Medic.—Same as Dallis, but use 5 to 
10 pounds of seed. 


HAY MARKET SITUATION 


OUTHERN farmers have consider- 

ably more hay than a year ago at 
materially lower prices, although slightly 
less hay remains to be marketed in the 
United States as a whole than at this time 
last year, according to the Grain, Hay and 
Feed Market News Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Much 
less outside hay has been taken by the 
Southern States this season than last, 
largely on account of generous crops of 
grain and hay in the South, but because 
of short crops in the Northwest some 
hay from as far south as Oklahoma has 
moved northward. 


A number of localities in the South, 
particularly in Alabama and Mississippi, 
had a surplus of Johnson grass hay for 
shipment, according to reports from deal- 
ers, while a few places in Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee have a_ small 
surplus of lespedeza hay. About 60 per 
cent of the surplus Johnson grass hay and 
75 per cent of the lespedeza had been 
marketed up to the middle of March, 
largely to points witHin the respective 
states, although a fair interstate move- 
ment of Johnson grass hay was reported. 
Prices of these hays were irregular. Some 
points in Alabama reported around $18.50 
a ton for good quality Johnson grass hay 
at country stations. Quotations on baled 
lespedeza ‘hay ranged from $5 to $25 a 
ton depending on quality and location. 














ee) 
ASOLINE taxes yielded a net revenue 
‘of $187,603,231 in 1926, according to 
data collected by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department 


obtained by sending 50c (or $1 for the large 


money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. supervision plus low production cost. 
Folks who have used Avicol wouldn’t think Proper hatching means better chicks 
of trying to raise chicks without it. —result—more profits to all. 
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UT: down your acreage, your labor overh 
your fertilizer costs and yet increase your yie 
—or, in other words, get “a clean cash surplus crop,” 
over and above your living. Five acres intensively 
farmed will produce as much cotton as is generally 
raised on 20 to 40 acres. 


It all comes down to the number of healthy, disease-free 
seedlings you can get to the acre. Kill disease parasites 
that cling to the surface of the seed and sap its life or destroy 
it entirely. 


SEMESAN 


Makes Seeds Healthy 


Semesan will prevent the rot- 
ting of your seeds during 
cold, wet spells. 


The sensational discovery of 
agricultural science. Has al- 
ready saved many valuable 
crops. A simple dust or liquid 
treatment of seeds before 
planting destroys all fungous 
and bacterial diseases, and 
protects the seedling from 
diseases borne in the _ soil. 
Ancreases germination, im- 
proves the stand, invigorates 
seedling growth and has in- 
creased yields as much as 200 
pounds per acre. 


Yet Semesan costs less than 
a quarter of a cent per pound 
of seed—a few cents an acre. 
Isn’t such positive insurance 
for your dabor, your fertil- 
izer, your seed, and your land 
worth that trifling premium ? 
Why take chances when cer- 
tainty is so cheap? Try 
Semesan. 








» P.F.Apr. 
E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: Please mail me your 
Cotton Pamphlet. 


This Coupon Will Bring You 
Complete Information 
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Stopped Her Chicks 
Dying of Diarrhea 


Didn’t lose another one after using 
this. Costs nothing to try. 


Readers who wish to stop the loss of 
chi¢éks from white diarrhea and other 
bowel diseases, will be interested in 
the following letter, from Mrs. W. R. 
Bode, Llano, Tex. She says :— 


“T formerly lost a big part of every hatch of 
chicks, and my neighbors have had the same 
experience. But I have found that this loss 
can be easily avoided. A few years ago, when 
I was losing 6 to 8 chicks a day, started 
putting Avicol in the drinking water. It stop- 
ped my chicks dying so promptly that I have 
used it regularly ever since as a preventive. 
Last year I raised 140 chicks and never lost 
one. I’ve preached prevention to my neigh- 
bors, but just today I had to divide my sup- 
ply of Avicol with two of them. One had al- 
ready lost 20 chicks and the other 27. I can't 
understand why people risk such losses, when 
they are so easily prevented.” 

e same tablets which Mrs. Bode used 
have proven equally effective for thousands of 
other poultry raisers. Their reports prove 
positively that all anyone need do is drop an 
Avicol tablet in the drinking water, to sto 
the usual chick epldemics and insure > 6 
vigorous growth. Whether the trouble has 
started or not, readers should not lose a min- 
ute, but send for Avicol at once. From the 
moment it is placed in the water, the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive and grow: 
The way it makes sick chicks lively and 
healthy in just a few hours, is really amaz- 
ing. liberal supply of these tablets can be 


Hatched Chicks 


A good start means everything 
to future profits. Poultrymen 
realize more from chicks that 
are hatched right. Chicks 
hatched in the Smith 47,000 
get more oxygen and fresh air 
than in any other incubator. 
The result nealthice, pepptes, meme 

lorous C in uc- 
= in small space peor personal 


3 times as much) to Burrell-Dug- 
Postal Station Bidg., Indianapolis, 


size, nearl 
er Co., 897 Px 
nd. Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or 











of Agriculture from the various states. 








The Sith Inghtor Company 
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POTATOES BEANS 
he Pee ieee ee Early Speckled, Osceola and Bunch Velyet Beans. 
2,000 lots. Chipley, All varletice Peas end Soybeans, Rammer nist 








and Spanist: 
Al Pl Co., = eae Porto Rico, Peanuts. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato plants: $2 per GCorela. 
1,000; five thousand or more, $1.75. eomps avis. Ninety-Day Speckled Running Velvet, Beans, $3.50 
7 - for two-bushel bag, ates. paid any station in Ala- 
Porto Rico Potato plants ready for shipment: $2, y 
1,000; 5,000 up: $1.75, 1,000; cash with order, Prompt hems. Cash, with onder. Sessions Trading Company,” 









































































































































































































shipment guaranteed Wiliess be Pat roe AO a Os 
Baxley, Ga. CANE 
Lakeside Plant Farm, Lakeland, Georgia.—Two mil- x pe en mang 
lion Porto Rican, government inspected, Potato plants, Jap A ay ge - Aaya pe of the best for syrup; 
2.25, 1,000, delivered; 10,000 and up, $1.50, by ex- Will make from to 400 gallons per acre on just 
ee. _— _ Sew medium land. 4e per pound. Boyd Bros. & Ross, 
press oo Lynnville, Tenn. 
State inspected Porte Rico Potato plants: $2, 1.000; ~~ > 
10,000 over, $1.75 1,000. a guaranteed. CLOVER 
Dealers get our prices. Morris unn Plant Co., Buchanan’s Sweet Clover.—Will 
t 4 on your poor 
ee ce a Pine Grove, Ga. waste land. 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.50; post- 
as ol t 27 cents per word Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per Paid. Catalogue free. Tenn. 
’ Progresstve irmingham —_ postage collect. Acme, Jewell and Stone To- CORN 
Address Advertising Department, The Farmer, Bi » Ala. plants: 400 for $1, posipaid. J. B. Cowart, § ——————— = 
Reidsriile. Ga astings’ Prolific Seed Corn per bushel. Write 
7 * 2 . . ° , 
Information about “Display Classified Ads in slightly larger type Gastited, Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50 thousand ; we ae Greate, Als. 
i uest. 5,000, $2.25; 20,000 or over, . Prompt shipment. ected Mosby’s Seed Corn, $1.50 ene | bushei 
cheerfully even om req be range «SR count and plants chat satisfy. M. W. 86¢; peck 50c. J. P, Carver, Limrock, 
een j G 
Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants: 1.000, 3 sinsiesine Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn, aay = bushel. 
$2.25: 3,000 lots: $2, 1,000. Tomatoes: 500, 75c; Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 Purity, germination and satisfaction guaranteed, James 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 1,000, $1.25. Cabbage: 1,000, $1. Postpaid, April per thousand; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt Morrow, Eupora, Miss. 
delivered. BR. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. | ag eae guaranteed. Boatright Plant Registered, eld. clecied Neal Paymaster, Prise 
P _—Fros' ‘abbag' Onion, Earl - - « winning .fiei n t Tennessee. 2.50 bushel. Crib 
ALABAMA aante. tproof ©  Bawedes —- Sa Genuine Porto Rico Potate plants, $2 thousand; selected $2. J. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 








Tomato: 500, Toc; 1,000, $1.25. Early Triumph, Porto . 
lots five thousand, $1.75. Place orders early and se- Picld selected Macke’s Prolld two-sared white. 
From detasseled 







































































Rico Sweet Potato, $2 thousand. All plants 40c hun- 
dred delivered. Prompt shipments. Emerald Farms, ‘ure better plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. A. jiipnest ten-year average. 
CENTRAL Th h M. G Meeks, Nicholls, Ga. 
R e ome of watermelons, eigs, Ga. ¥ grain, small white cob, hand nubbed. Bushel $2.65; 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected and treated: Cert rtified Porto Rico and Improved Porto, Nancy half $1.40. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 1,000, $225: 5,000 or more at $2 thousand. Jersey Hal! Potato plants: $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $11.25; Faas. "s Selected P. Corn.—Best red cob 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we by oom - icsimenaendl — — Lae a } ER, quantities. J.C. white corn known, Peck $1.50, postpaid. Buchanan's 
° ; ° d. jrey Watermelon se¢ ie : Yeilow Prolific, Southern grown; peck $1.50, d. 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts pound. All delivered. Ct Cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Sweet Potato plants, Nancy Hall or Porto Rico: Quantity price free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- Fender. Ga. O00, $3.00; — postpaid. | 5.000 or over. $1.15 —liighoro Seed Coru.—A @rmer. more weevil resistant 
: : per ousan: express. pril or ay delivery. hy . e 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy Tomato ents, Bereme hoes pp naitet postpals: Hills Frait Warm, Panama City, Pia. selection of Mosby: suckerless, selected and typed 16 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. $7.50. Cabbage and Collard same price as Tomato. Porto Rican Potato plants, highest quality, $225 Jf sr ee Oe Or oe re beteome middle 
Pepper. plant, and Beet, postpaid: 100, 35c; 250, thousand, delivered by mail, cash with order. Satis- Seed , a Vincent. Atm. el $1.25, Wade's 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 7T5e; 500, $1.25. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. a qereior. ay thousand bushels bedded. vr en = hi 
o- » ullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. rett’s er Douthit two-ear corn. This va- 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. eee, Pee ee te . ~ yao all poo acon Ranch Ponto Rico Potato fiety holds highest five-year average yield. Per peck % 
295: 10,000, $20 “Tomatoes, postpaid: 200, ‘S0c: seed, $3 cer em — un Pi ms 2s otato = $1; ver bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. 7 
A ST Rue: =o. Red el hamper. ante, Dri av We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & be 
tion guaranteed Con, Plant ‘o Tifton, Ga can” oe “we ow iy ve — Seed Company, Westminster, 6. C. 4 
FLORIDA ’ ger 0., ° : with order. J. B. ilson, Gadeden Ala. Whatl Proiific © a 
—e — co inane ee en Byte Mien od Noe’ _~ none ——— Purple and Yellow Porto Rican riety ray 4 — = ne eons Seman ee 
unting reserve, tl —* preferred. plan , $2.45. Norduke To- ‘otato plants, per 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘i cin “ti $ 
Price must he right. George P. Wrench, Homestead, mato plants: 100, 30c; 508, $1; 1,000, $1.75: all post- April delivery. Government ‘inspected, chemically ‘4c’ Driv by Producti 149 bushels per acre. 27 bush 
Florida. paid, —— in nice peste. — protected by treated. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. all varieties at Coastal Plains Experiment Station, 
a farm in Marion County, Fia., itable for 2 rompt t x ° . mented = Now ready for shipping: genuine Porto Rican Sweet Tifton, Ga., for six years by 3.4 bushels on an average. 
and. general farming. Good deed, good water, Potato plants, government inpected: $2 per thouand; uy your seed from sons of the originator. Prices: 
good eigh and high school. J. T. Hall, Owner, BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE five thousand or more, $1.75 per thousand. Satisfac- Deck $1.25; half bushel $2.25; bushel $4; ten bushels 
A, Bor | ii. Citra, Fla. . : » tion guaranteed, J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. nd over. $3.75 per bushel, fob. Send postage with 
PLANTS ee ae ie aan ee ae, parcel post orders. Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 
: . ‘orto ico Dd 8 e inspected ppec 
“a = _—__™ ; = Bermuda (relic Crystal Wax and White Hy Rey ane some plants; f.0.b. eae 1,000 to COTTON 
omeseek - ‘or book about ermu on ow) —_ plants: 200, 40c; : 2 per 5,000 to 10,000, $1.75 per 1,000. : 
southwest G a. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. - ‘ : ¥ ‘ Cook 10-10 cotton seed, 85¢ per bushel; Delfos S5e. 
eorgi 1 50. Cabbage Larger quantities write for prices. Cash with order. Wintergreen Gardens. Marion, Ale. 


Baxley Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 












































































































































































































































































































7c ; 
plants: i 100, Se; 500, ser 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, Ww, = 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Day’ and night service and ‘plants Genuine Porto Rico Puts planta: tameginis aiiy ., wennamaler-Qleeind Big, oy euion wed. graded 
aranteed to please you or money re- ment and a guaranteed. Prices by express, Vit, sc. ; — ount- : 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., hel unded., Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas.  fhousand. ‘Tomato. plante will. be ready by. May. ist: few bags of Cook 10-10 cotton seed of 1924 ? 
r. 8, ; P e X ‘ 24 crop 
you get permanent government position. Write him a aS. $1.50 per thousand. J. T. culled and in good shape; $1.50 per bushel. A. S. 
qTemate Plants Now Ready.—Bonny Best, Matchless, ee ~ x Bains. Oneonta, Ala. 
if want te spend the summer in the mountains jreater Baltimore, etc. : . $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, post- Sw Potato ants.—We now have four of the Cc 0-10 d , 1 
and ire a truck gardner, write High Hampton Inn, paid. Expressed collect, $1.50 thousand. Inspected best varieties. Nancy Hall, Long Vine Porto Rican: Cutihy ‘dad and cles es 
Cashiers, N. C. Porto Rico Potate plants, $2.75 thousand, postpaid. 100, 75c; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3; 5.000, Rand. Leighton, Ala. . ; ‘ 
Expressed, $2 thousand. Good delivery and satisfac- $14.50; 10,000, $27.50; 20,000, $50. Big Stem Jersey ‘ 
Men rg —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- tion guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Waycross, and Bunch Porto Rican, two new and fine potatoes: Half and Half.—Absolutely pure, clean and sound, 
ville. Let train you to be an expert automobile Georgia. 100, $1; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, from stock that yielded 47% lint last year; $4 pet - 
mechanic an get a good job for you. The cost to a $18.50; 10,000, $34; 20,000, $60. All stock post paid 120-pound bag. T. K. Chanee, Alexander, Ga. 
weite "Nashvlile Auto” “School. Dept. yal Nashville, grecn, Gams, woh veked, tom Bi gay gl gr gxpress paid. | Send for folder on potato plants. “For Sale.—500 bushels of Cooks 10-10 cotton seed. I - 
ban . a bandle, indole ‘with variecy name, damp . A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. nee 20 anime oe 16 innate aM gy SL Pay is B. £ 
moss to roots. ersey el arleston Wake- TOMATOES y especially recommen uburn for 
field,, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat sis section. Reference: Bank of Townley. Price per s m 
PLANTS | Duteh. h,  Ontons: : Prisstaker. Crystal Wax and Yellow Tomato plants, Stone, Matchless, Baltimore; post- Dushel $1.50, f.o.b. this place. J. A. Swindle, Town- 3 L 
Bemets. Feat tet mse, Colbems: 00. See: = said | 1,008, $1.05; 000, On, Sein BR Peon Die. eA re 
> -25; 1,000, ; 5,000, . ora a Buchanan’s Improved Half and Half Cotton.—Grown " 
| _GABBAGE—ONION-POTATO-TOMATO_— Sica to sj 100, He 4008, ei Bsoee main lan Tone Piok John Tae Sigge Uy fa fengemes sume” sorthery “eden itn elise 
a? Cabbage and Onion plants, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, ons, 75¢ thousand. Full count, prompt shipment. ‘aston G and more: D. ; 300, ‘on . a 
$1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25, tpaid: 5,000 produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 20 : 
$1.50. Thomasville re ee A Safe arrival, satisfaction l-_ p . EF $150 per 1,000, by jxpreas. Papell or May dative: ~~ M9 a... = of these seed. § 
; Potato and Toma an eB prices kana, Ark uten . i ruit Farm, Panama ty, a. phases in Seed 
7! fee issue fpett 2nd. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss, “= = = Kekchi.—- Remarkable i ; 
+ rs - = ¥ — mproved cotton. Early, 1 q - 
Ho Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 pete iadh addin, ened one ae Saat. NURSERY STOCK fruiter; very productive; matures early; bi bolis:; : 
} Sowand. you pay postage. J. J. Johns, Wausau, poy, Triumph, ‘Big Seems _ pee and Pump. Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Storm-proof; easily picked. Extra fine quality lint, ; al 
ie Flori kin Yam: $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink, Bon- Concord Nursery, Dept, 25, Concord, : +i bem wk. $4. Pas re es ste i = 
oi Potato, Pepper plants: $2, 1,000; Tomato $1; Cab- ny Best, Florida one. oe: and Greater Baltimore; Fruit trees, Pecan trees and Shrubbery for sale. Davidson, Breeder, Jonestown, Miss. ? ¥ P - 
a Dbage: $1, 1,000; postage collect, Barber Plant Co., 100, 50c; 500, $1; $1.5 Pepper plants: Ruby Agents wanted an , : - — 
g t and catalogue free. Joppa . Nursery 
i Baxley, Ga. King, ming 9 ‘chinese mt P 000, oad tons Co., Joppa, Ala. , Cook Improved Early Big Boll, five lock cotton, regis- si 
: ayenne; 5 ; , $2; Blac Sane — ————— ter No. 588. Fourteen years careful seed selection, 
i ue ne ch tee tate, plants, —T a Beauty Egxplants same price seppers. Onion, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. grown on my farm. The best is the cheapest. Price Ber 
ti A Ga. prepaid ‘ ams Cabbage and Reet plants, $1 per *T 000. We ship first est varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- $1.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Auburn. Write for informa- wa 
5 = ; clase plants only. ate prompt shipment, and do not cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. a Consult your county agent before buying seed. ~~ 
| mproved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per thou- substitute. Pay little more and get just what you - (Pool your cotton.) Robert B. Hudson, Auburn, 
i oe. Tomato — $1 thousand; ready now. W. J. = a what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- mM kay yh, go $3 to $16). $4 High germination Wannamaker Cleveland, King’s a 
Ly ‘arter, ee, dosta, Ga. 100, delivered. ‘Guaranteed to live Evergreen Nur- Karl rt 
i Coff . i ‘ I . } y and Simpkins’ Improved cotton seed; hundred : Sw 
i CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c PER 1,000 FLOWERS pa Dees apbating pound, bags $8.75 beg. | Improved Bucker's, Cook's i: Bo 
H grade plants, Charleston and Earl . atent als and Half, $4. _Noet a 
Jose Wakeheld, and Succession, mail or Buchanan’s —-_ rows. Ten packets, S : ee or ¥ | Samomaine- Cleveland, oe 4 
ress collect. Prompt shipment with ab- bw mk brace postpaid. anen’s, Mem- ; EEDS Pile cok Vet Meee, ‘Gt Eee Vente 2: 
lute satisfaction guaranteed. Star Plant ~ Bu 
Cuapesy, Quitman, Ga. Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us oe. 
> rieties, dollar prepaid. Catalog. William 1 Pong that it is difficult to tell the difference between Ss. AINS STRAIN COOK 10-10 
Million field grown certified Porto Rico Potato and Baldwin Park, Calif. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore y N 
Tomato plants $2.25,'1,000: $10. 5,000. Cowart there may be substitution of Black Ebony f BRED BY ALA EXPERIMENT STATIO 
y for > ‘ 
Farms, Rocates, "ia POTATOES Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- TEN YEA WON MA on OF VA- 
Gad. “Plants, not > —Cabbase, Oni tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We RIETY TESTS CONDUC 1918 BUL- 
0.4. ay a $2 1 060. — Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. R. L. believe ali advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in LETIN No. 97. ALA. EXPE RIMENT STA- » 
ant. = Ay Boge - Watts, Baxley, Ga. our — Ky gy - a. but = TION AVERAGE LEAD OVER 22 BEST E: Cc 
. are not lial or ue to a titution y 
remato 3. plants, $1.25 thousand. Greater Baltimore a ox F nono po le Hg for sale; $1.75, 1,000. Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootan: ka oS Sabie sot ROLE aL _" 
w. lane, es. Ga. er . .- wo Porto Rico plants: $2.25, 1,000, postpaid. FOUR TESTS 1922-1924, LEAD BY 45 TO oO 
~ GE OPEN FIELD GROWN w. nderson; Ashland, Ala BEANS 197 POUNDS LINT, AVERAGED TWO B 
"1 LANTS, LARGE Cabbae: 75c 1,000: oe eS biants 1.75 per 1,00, Soybeans. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, NC. TEST 1924, 64 TO 24 POUNDS. LINT. M 
Ge ae Dadtate Tt Ports eo Po, See. 2 Be ee = KGRICOL] x. MI COLLEGE, S°Ce at TO = 
75: Bell P Oni Buchanan's certified Nancy ay slips? 100, Soc; , Laredo $2.25 bushel. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 8. C. 21 TO 90 
.tato $1. epper $1. 50; ion $1.25. 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50, postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem. Atlanta, Ga, 211 POUNDS. IMPROVED BY FIELD SE- 4 O: 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman phis, Tenn. Laredo Soybeans, recleaned; write for prices. John LECTING, CULLING AND DELINTING . M 
P Cc y ’ 
‘otato Co., Quitman, Ga. ee a Og gag ge Tm . ——- Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, Va. WITH SULPHURIC ACID. _ $1.50 PER ‘ 95' 
RR ae a Baie Steen, TOE pee hel: ani lie BUSHEL. A. S. BAINS, ONEONTA, ALA a (ST 
4 ion ‘om. plants; open ico ytato ants, R per thow ; April-May D receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & * = ss Thee . . ’ ame 3 P 
field grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular free. Clark delivery. Grain Co., Norfolk, Va. 3 Li 
Plant © Th: ville, - A Seed Farm, Not Seed © .—Pi t 
Sea cane ie Remain Gaaae aad Oe PONENT NSS eee G Me Dublin Herd, Comrany Py ay Bey Soecind Petiged Cleveland Biz Boll cq weal 0» bunk Di 
2.0. d.— - oO . $1. 000, omson ‘arms, unning Vel ns. els, $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50 or more, a 
jong: a. Ss ms $1. Sree Pepper: 1ee, 35c; Lloyd, Fla. Four t ad bushels choice stock Barly Speckle 1-50. Won world’s record for largest authentic yield c— De 
= Samptin, Themeqiie, Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000, post- Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga, {"*T produced Set ou ett Lo 
Certified Potato plants: 1,000 postpaid $3; 10,000, paid. Race on larger quantities. ‘Marvin’ Horn, ocks to boll; @ to 11 seed to lock. Brings 2 to $ P 
$17.50 express collect. Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.50, Ashland, Ala. Buchanan’s Laredo =~ have no equal for Cents more per pound. Pedigreed 2-eared corn, $3.50 : 
weenie. Bennie Fiam Co., Unies Bering, Ala, Inspected Plants.—Porto Ri $2 thousand; Ag ne a ee ee | ee ee ey oe ig 
q —" » can, per ousan an’s, empnhis, ‘enn. a request. mon arm, ommerce, 
GENUINE PORTO RICO Yeliow Yame, $2.25 thousand: Abril delivery. B. 1. +1 early, Soedkied. “ recleaned. ” Beed Velvets; "bushel RR Sp 
por wo els tisfaction or money back. Wilkinson pure individual Toole Wilit-Resistant cot- 
metane ahontes ieee to soe $2.25 ed Pink and Yellow Porto Rico Potato plants. post. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. ton seed, guaranteed pure and sound. All my seed ¥ 
ousand, over », at $2. . First class paid: 1,000, $2.25; f.o.b.: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $8. Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Ya- «Te saved before the storm. A limited supply of 
plants, full count, prompt shipment abso- John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. low and Laredo Soybeans. Write’ us for. prices. {hese select planting seed. Wilkinson Select Big Bot ; a 
Iutely guaranteed. Cabbage and Tomato “ - , “~ Tools, $4 per 100 pound bag; 10 bag lot $3.75; 25 bag 
Genuine Porto Rico plan guaranteed. $2 “thou. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. lot $3.50; 50 lot 5 
plants: 500, 75; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at sand; 5,000, $8.65; 10,000. $6. 15; 5: 20,000, $33. South- Velvet Beans, 90-Day Running, recleaned, $1.50 per bem g BA, FB - Sore 7) pag A of 
. We are reliable; have your banker eastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. bushel; in new 2 or 2% bushel bags. Always the 10 baw lot $3.75; 25 bag lot $3.50: 50 bag lot $3.25 : 
oo. PLANT MPANY Guns —— &.. Rocking ante: $2. 1.000 —Nancy Hall end the season affords. Screven Oi] Mill, Sylvania, =! aa The gen tg Fae ye ag A rae x “~— 
co and Porto Rican Potato plants: 000; 5,000 or eorgia. elv ean, 8 nD ber eo}; 2 hy 
Alma, Georgia more, $1.75. Count guaranteed Hone gies td ; ceaea ai eons f.o.b, «Headland, Ala, C. F. ‘Wilkinson, Headland, Brabh 
vaislias Cabbess, Odllex® and Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants. [0 name. Small lots: Otootans $3.50; Laredos $3; es le 
: 100, 30c; 500, 70c; 1,000, $1 - Sg 4 Begin shipping April 25%. $2.50, 1,000: 5,000 lots, Biloxis $2.50; Mammoth Yellows $1.75; Velvets $1.75; CROTALARIA . 
Potato plants: 1,000, $3: all postpaid. Lewiston Farm $2.25, delivered. W. H. Storey, Rienzi, Miss. Mixed Peas $1.80; all f.o.b. St. Sans. . 
. Ge ; . 5 Chole na a — oe oe for Booms nd delivered prices. New even weight For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76, ooo 
Millions ready. $2.50 thousand Satisfaction RES Satistaction  fusranteed. iaikher prices inevit- seeds per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalari 
” Cabbage : Wakefield, frostproof, . per . able account widespread diversification propaganda returns gg wo as much nitrogen and organic mation 
mail ewan 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plants §2. guaranteed. Deen Bros. Plant Co., Alma, Our reputation of twenty years continuous and suctéess- 
~ as peas and 3 to 4 times as_much as beggarweed. 
collect, Pa thousand. R. H. Green & Sons Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants from = seed, ‘ul work in pedigreed cotton seeds should be suffi- B. F. Willi Gai 
~ Be amson, nesville, Fila. —— 
Plant Farm, Se Ga. $2 per thousand, f.0.b. Avent, Shipment com- ‘iemt guarantee that we will offer nothing but first Braby 
Leading varieties Pepper, Tomato Eggplant mencing April Ist. B. EH. Green, Avent, Miss. ph yy we yh 9 “Asn vor — ——— aM. 
our ness n ie s. or our > 
bate id: toe 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, s2'50, Improved Fore Rien Fetete plant, April and May pamphlet, ‘‘Valuable Information About New Vari- Buchanan’s recleaned Grass. re John- 
Phomasvilie, Ga vor pene Bann i. ™ Hughes. ‘Bockinghais’ Ga. Farms, St, Matthews, 8. et abe oer 2d apa Ter olin a ai ce — ol, 
. 5 * - - enn, > 
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LESPEDEZA BABY ed BABY CHICKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
atey See Sarees Sark, Gee waphe. Red Oak Chicks White Leghorns. Quality Chicks —Heary layers. Sapiens Purebred Reds. 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. weekiy delivertan RH Bese 90: SIE 1008. breeds 808 hundred uo Cataleg free. Mrs. Leamer 
Resistor ‘Hatchery. Farms, Box 116, Parsons. Kansas. 
$1.75 BUSHEL 100 POUNDS #7, Write for catalog y= quality ee following breeds: “S601 ott cannieis 
LESPEDEZA SEED Rocks, 7 intand Reds. . Hatchery, Box 1, a 
Rome, Electrically Hatched—“Just a little bet- 
Pan-caught. New cr recleaned, stan- ter.” Thousands every week. Prices t 
dard free of coco, Johnson and other HIGH QUALITY BABY CHICKS Big discount on ril rders. Live deliv- 
undesirable seeds. ) per bushel; $7.90, er ranteed. et our big new cata- 
b. shi Order FB we 
—— —_ a ip. ae mo From standard bred flocks, that have log—free. 
teed. Plant now to May iSth. ee i aie ao deer MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
LESPEDEZA See. GROWERS ASSO- anteed. Write for prices. TERER, ¥ 
° “ —— Jersild’s Invincible strain White 
Calhoun City, Miss. A. & M. HATCHERY ‘Through honesty, faithfulness, dealing end for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Chicks, 
Tifton, Ga. b> a ——— the a ‘trait's ; ing -— young pullets for sale. oh 
100 POUNDS $7 $1.75 BUSHEL Lady Trail’s End tt the » fess who br =—> = in 365 i — ee 
Buchanan’s famous Plymouth Beck baby chicks. Chicks from jarge lop comb Srosdets, PEA FOWL : 
Recleaned Lespedeza seed, of Johnson grace, 25 for $4.50; 50 for $8; 100 for $15, postpaid. Cata- tcknowi ged and. guaranteed Baris Kreaken: iy. _Peafowl Wanted. —John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
$1.75 bushel. ‘Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, Ala, gue free.  Buchanan’s, Memphis po gee One inilion hicks ¢ p——--Y ‘Thousands eee 
Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. Quality “Shike ih Live. —Best wy mihes also, One Ph ne ee Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 
Buchanan's recleaned Lespedeas, Fres of Jobuson, and poultry plant in Alabama. Special spring prices for new low peice, ti of 2 
Nat and Coco grass. Grows Any quantity, 2 request. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, nq . Fears experience ‘Trail’s End Poul- TURKEYS 
bushel $1.75. Catal free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Ala. try r Gordongritte Bourb turkey eggs, 40 cents each, J. W. 
= CHICK PRICES REDUCED Upchurch, Gordo, Ais. sch 
PEANUTS DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS Account fine hatches andvlower 95 rices Bronze turkey cues. $6 "dosen, from two-year-olds. 
) a —North Corcline Runner Ce rere. ro S. C. bgt reg eons wees a. sg Pent oe oe Hattie , Bolivar, 
st seed, pound bags, sm r trapnest records up to e ar- a c ices, Horning’s Bourbon turkey dosen . Mrs 
Le a 00 per = cone bag. Velvet Beans, ly. —_ yon backed a* bonafde “high pork 10th. Prompt shi — J. F. McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. C. sgt 
~ 2 > ra bags records, not claims. An investment that ivery. Deurben tu: 7 aay 
SE Getta, Saas TA J eh een atte: puts you" in a poultry business paying Wh. and Br, Leghorns and sos mm guae | See — Ee Be ee 
riety, 100 pound bass. $3. All fob shipping pointe and worth while profits. Our pricés within BS verseceeseeseess . war, Ale. 
> cash with order. Mercantile Company (Inc. teach of all. Chick prices reduced after Bar. Rocks, R. L. Reds an a a gE a s 
. $50,000), Enterprise, ala. May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry B. ingtons ......... 3.75 7.00 13.50 teand, Sad giemer eee bet wedty. 8 San 
: PEAS Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va baie > MN renee. ‘wii 425 800 15.00 use few good toms and hens. Oak Bluff Pane- 
. For Sale.—Field Peas, Soybeans and Velvet Beans. Baby Chicks Rocks. tis pe im; As ak ae aoe i 
. Vv. &. Bush, Albany, Ga. White ae at $13. it 100; vMixed:” $10, 100,” Assorted, all pg eaiise ra 3.50 B a = ent Bourbons. —Non-roaming. — raised Ee 
Field Peas; all kinds; reduced way down. ve very guaranteed . ©. Br Hatchery. o discount on larger orders. For quic 4 4 : 
: Geo. 'M. Cation, Selma, Kia Rockford, Tenn shipment order from ad or” send for in- prise matings. | Mews: 1% $10: 2nd: 12, $6. Fairview 
Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. structive chic 4 > “TWO OR MORE BREEDS ~~ 
. wren, Seow womeee Peat, 0-95 peck; $4 bushel. atl “kinds ae te prices and food aaa gota ‘the RY, Box P, Hogansville, Ga. Ltn. 2 MORE BREEDS 
1 All varistios Field Peas. Write for seed price lst. Fratchery, Dept. 719, Butler, ANCONAS Gian cae "shs0" por wane _ peteld. amd Babel 
q Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Sheppard Amcona eggs and year old pullets, $1: Moore, Star Rt, Atmore, ‘Ain. 
Unknown, is, New im Sound. Two BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 2 12c. Mrs, Henry Veazey, La Fayette, Ala. 
™ oo a Te ee ae, Rees Cee. From the South’s most modern poultry a chicks: $4.25, 25; $8. 50; $15, 100. 15 eage LIVESTOCK 
2 breeding establishment. We have our own a. So: peutpabd. atalog. Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, 
\- I buy and sell Cowpeas, — or less. State flocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
xd SS. a A price. F. H. Vern Box 1606, Bir- Leghorns. Contest winners. Rocks and ANDALUSIANS BERKSHIRES 
“ Reds. We do not sell for other hatch- = a 
* Brabham Peas at $2.25 per bushel. Iron and Brab- eries, Write for catalogue. Biue Andalusians. Sees, chicks. Catalog free. erkshire pigs. Brothers, Sevierville. Tenn. 
is ham Peas mixed at $2 per bushel. All good stock. DORNS’ POULTRY FARMS Blumere Farms, Ramsey, Tilinois. Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
h marie Saeed a ; (Home of the S. E. Egg Laying Contest) BLACK SPANISH Bank. Richmond, Va. 
- etn tek a bushel oS Se McCormick, S. C. paBhelion’s “famous” White “Raced Black | Spanish. CHESTER WHITES 
bushels or more. . & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. reasonable. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Ala. Champion blooded Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow 
© Mixed, per a ke ee. eee Sa oe eee ae CORNISH Rak, Pee: ee 
, y ding. tested. Leading varieties. Prices 
a fs: hg age oo SS Nain teads af on hie Adee Gals bon "Sa Cau eee ae + . 8 sitting, de- DUROC-JERSEYS 
“7 295: Sugar Crowder (pink) axis. Ram's Horn Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham, Texas. livered. RK. B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga. Basi d cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
‘ $3.60; Lady $4.80. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, an w. fT. 3 Tenn. 
= Georgia. PUREBRED BABY CHICKS Hopkins Warhorse Regi Durocs, all ages and sex; cholera im- 
For Sale.—Good, Cowpe. 2% -bushel 4 Game mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. . BS. Latte, Somer- 
Ss bags, Brabhame’ $2.35" bashes “Whippoorcitte $2 100% core guaranteed. White Leg- Basies Torte sis, Be: 30 od “aioe: postpaid wey" ville, Tenn 
it bushel; and mixed $1.75 per bushel; all f.o.b. Bates- horns, Reds, Barred Rocks, Silver Laced HAMPSHIRES 
ic. bury, 8. Cand subject prior ele and - one wa at eadeties, Jersey Black _ Pit, Games Crist ae. “Gri ovine. Com 
A. irmation. e or wire us. a urge zi iants, ixe reeds. ma. eposit re- cocks, : Eges. “4 A few ary pigs, cither sex: best blood lines; 
a Company. 2 serves shipping date. Book your order now teen; $5 for thirty. M. I. Johneon. Cartersville, Ga 1, pairs skin. Satisfaction guaranteed; ten dollars 
d. RAPE for prompt delivery. Write for prices. JERSEY BLACK GIANTS each. C. M, Gammage, Euf. Ala. 
et Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape. Greatest forage crop THE F. & K. HATCHERY Purebred Jersey Black Giants. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 0. I. C. 
= for puaes Ses Ri... pounds $1.75, postpaid. Buchan Box 105 awson, Georgia — parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Fyretted Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. Bedford 
he Big, st , better baby chicks of all the lead : 
nis POTATOES breeds. “Purebred and from fine stock; live detivery Jersey Black Giants —Big. robust, “healthy “stock. POLAND-CHINAS 
er Certified Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes, 90 cents in suaranteed.” We do custom hatching. Write for ah ag BE .. 1s m= — a packed, $1.75 Se es. 
n- hampers, 80 cents in Eating, ninety-five. prices, etc. Quitman Hatchery, Quitman, Miss. a aa ee ee ae China pigs, $12.50. 
mn G. T. Callicutt, Blue ‘Mountain, Miss. Booth Chicks —7%c up. From Missouri’s largest LEGHORNS P — ae — oa coll 
breedi ituti official records rowed stered pigs. Make your 
~ SAGRAIN to tiO ones enti. State 'accredinad is weraice, | DR ‘ie a ania” Wik boi Sia Meee 
th; —a Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. oe standing herd. W. M. 
26 es sg a Saas lots cheaper. J. M. T Hiliview Strain eee Registered Big Type a on ee 
4 Sprin ity. Last call for April and May chicks. Ferris best aye » Ta 
ed. - aah (direct). Beet chicks manny can —. Chicks. of 15: wn 4 chicks 18¢ each ‘hatching eggs, $1.50 exes, $1. p siting erator and Kiug Joo smooth. 10 
aa SORGHUM $11, 100, postpaid; live delivery guaranteed. 10-12 Mig ee mye oy weeks oid $15 each. guarantee. 
pid weeks old pull $1 each, Meadowview orn ~oultry Cholera immuned. Chas. W. Palmer, anes, 8. C. 
is ; Recleaned — a f Red Top $1.35; Early — $1.80; Farm, Athens, Ala. Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns. Hatching ABERDEEN. ANGUS 
ae Ray ye 8 iy AP A Try | io Ma” Prompt shi EB pulls, ihe 
7 e Pr pment; sa! guaran , a Bull d nae 
7 Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. Ara pay GR Siaces logue tree RE. Sandy: Box W. Stuarts Draft, Va. en 2m, Be ers, purebred. Sanford & Rich, 
America’s foremost strains, winne at leadi ORPINGTONS 
a WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES ahawe eh. dan ceakeen: Batlataction ; 00% live sod JERSEYS 
on, A limited supply of true to type Excell Watermelon livery, quick service and d square deal guaranteed. Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, A 25 per 15, post- For Sale.—Registered Jersey cate four te ten 
rice seed. Price $1 per vound. W. N. Richardson, Good- Catalog Free. “ie paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, jee old, best blood lines. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, 
pa- water. Ala - Buff Orpingtons.—Eggs, $2, $3 = % for 15. Chicks jeorgia. 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns 38:30 $12.00 $55.00 bos 
‘a MISCELLANEOUS SEED Buf Leghorns, ‘Anconas.. 1-00 13.00 62.50 120 ee eee ae eee GOATS 
ee Alfalfa seed. 95% pure. $8.50 pee bushel: scaried White and Buf Rocks.... 7.50 1400 67.50 130 YMOUTH ROCKS Mik _ Goats. _Moorhuret_ Farm. Irvington Ale. 
red Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George Wh. and Silver Wyandottes 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 Pi. 
ok’s Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 4 x 130 es strain White Rock eggs, $1.75 sitting. 
~~ ~ Recleaned Running Velvet Beans $1.50: one bushel 140 N. ©. Mauldin, Shubuta, Miss. Rag Eww a mains strain preferred, Sher- 
4 1.75. Bunch Velvet. $5; Brabham Peas $2.25; Iron ios Ginsist Rateed Meth cate: Sate anion guaen Mae 
ery, See oe $1.80. First class ‘stock. 169 ste: Cunningham, Collinsviile, Ala. TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
pA - DSTR ICLER Park’s purebred Barred Rocks, 2 sittings oy Wanted to ae —Several cars feeder poe and sieck 
7 COWPEAS SOYBEANS 7 = © =“ yA aad eoeene pestiaid. | Excelient layers. Lizzie Campbell, ==. ieee Son, Union City, 
‘] an e 
N Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—All that their name sug- . 4 ia Young 
‘s Ri L bat $ few or > 
“ VELVET BEANS COTTON SEED gests. Write for catalog a lo prices en an nglet Barred es Pas — iis; a females, piparcrede and Tap. Servies 
, chicks of proven quality. Missouri me ee R Millt k P ~a, chicks. Mrs. Rawlinson boars, spring pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss. 
m . : . of Prompt eo : ~ 
7 Choice South Carolina stock at money sav- ments. Gatiataction guaranteed. "Cawarde’ Chick Aristocrat Barred iheck fer dale: price tt free. MISCELLANEOUS 
R ing prices: Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. Inquiries solicited. James P. Alldredge, Rt. 1, 
i® Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Legh Blountsville, oy 
O ee EEA POE TY ee $3.00 from breeders culled and blood tested two years for Purebred Plymouth Rocks, the kind that The quickest and easiest straw one Paname hat 
oO Miloedl Beets \ 6 55 os iii caged ice veneer $2.00 bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets § lay and win. is m8. 25 per sitting, postpaid. J. P. cleaner on the market today; Sample 
r Mammoth Yellow Soybeans ........... 135  ¢ e Ret Sore < Agee eee see. Comer, Lene package 15 conta. Write Louis ‘Tilley. Biliiay, On. 
N Laredo Soybeans ..............0.0c00006 . oe Patterson Street, Harrisonburg. "Va. * —“Pred-to-lay ae: Rocks (Park's strain direct): BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
oO PEEP VECOORD. Kev cngpe dace oceciaerecee 1.75 "Bala. Chicks tor Rais.Hislipwood grain B.C. White yearling hens $2.50, A a -egg incubator cheap. Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market, end 
3. Osceala  Velyerte 2.5.5. evel sccescied esses 00 os cred ton high amg tn <b oe Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Quincy, Fla. a Tie Geever Aplin ‘Sithes Stetion, 
G Mixed Clay Peas 1.75 selected viens We est all parent stock. 100% RHODE canes REDS Miss. 
R Se DOU BADNO Fone kcodtesedchese 00 live delivery guaranteed. Selected pullets, 10 weeks FARM MACHINERY ~—— 
4 97% pure Brabhams .................+-- 10 old, $100 per *i00: $1.25 each in lees 100 lots. Rhode Island Red eggs; late season prices. Minnie 
elie Lightning Express Cotton Seed ...... $1.10 Cowikee Mills, Poultry Dept., Eufaula, Ala. Cunningham, Collinsville, Ala, .,Green Pea Shellers.—Information free. Bullard 
nont Cisvaiand, Big Boll Cotton Seed...... $1.00 Works, Roseboro, N. C. 
ush- . ae Wilt-Resistant Cotton For Sale or Exchange.—One Avery Su’ Plow in 
ee aie BP eon eae rear $1.15 good condition, for purebred or Write 
ned. ~  Douthit’s Prolific har Corn .....-.... $2.75 Have you a farm to rent or Sell? John H, Beckham, Moundville, Ala. 
_, Lowman Yellow Seed Corn............. $2.25 What Have You Have you is or plants to ene AEE ae 
$3.50 : ony i Soda.—Will mature 
t on All selected for planting. sell? produce an’ Nitrate of 100 fn $3.75; 4 
erce, : * pounds $18.25; 1,000 pounds $36; ton $70. Catalogue 
—_— Special 100 bushel prices upon request. t Sell R t? ewe are ane percent. Sateats . feee. 7? Buch “5, Manghia, ‘tenn. 
pA Checks with order. 0 or ent: ae try, atching eggs or chicks for pon ng eg 
sale 
a SHULER & SMOAK r Mule —4 tee Horse 0 Mites, 62.50 $2.50 to $3 each, expressed. 
Pwned Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen - 
bag; Orangeburg, South Carolina If you have, and the price and proposition is right, it will certainly KODAK FINISHING a 
var RET interest others. The quickest and most economical way to get wainns Developed. Six pictures, “Se. Reid's Bt 
jap Revita aoe ee ees ee others interested is to tell your story to our 100,000 subscribers in Freo developing of roll filme. High slomy prinia, 
ea $1. 90; aE, hay peas $1.80. Good seed. good Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 3c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agenta, 
check with order. H. B. Brady, Davisboro, “on. x Birmingham, Ala. 
The rate is low, 6 cents a word. Send us your order for our next E * Finishing “by alt Filme devcloned free; 
—— $ ; prints, to ° A wer Bir- 
6,000 TRY AND EGGS | issue. If you need any assistance, let us know. , ae % 
+4 L POULTRY E CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT “eae Finishing by Mail.—iilms developed free. 
weed. BABY CHICKS : td Prints 3c to 6c. Franklin . P.O. Drawer 2192, 
—— aby Chicks Teds. Wocka and orhorns. Mie THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER aa Pa Benen Seca ace 
Rg. =e eae neta cide Ala. P 
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' Farmers’ Exchange ==: 


(@ Conte a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each taltial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Adéras THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

above rate to the G - Al ' 
"hot lao 0 oir appiles ooreie Ataben iapepe Edt 





MUSICAL 


Bargains in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos, Write for prices you want to save money. 
BK E. Forbes & Seas Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala 


NUT CRACKER 
Adjustable Nut Cracker for all nuts. Splits <= 
from Price $7.50; special offer, $6 
Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
" OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards of fine et 
ham, i chambray, 


voile 
2 yards, for only $1.98; Lo 
——— pathy | cents. rite for our 
bundles, plece goods and 
F. ‘& W. Sales Co., Tupelo, Miss, 














TOBACCO 


‘ostpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
ew ttt red a su: 5 cm ge ti.40 z 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Sharon, Tenn. 








TREE KILLER 


lensed Bo-Ko, —- to kill quick over 100 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


| AGENTS WANTED | 











Fruit Trees for Concord. "Ge. wanted. Concord 
a 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 


Sell a trees and Ornamentals for. "Griffin Nur- 
series J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderf ully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet — Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Wanted.—Salesmen calling on farmers to sell NitrA- 
Germ full or spare time. See our ad in this paper. 
Address, Sales Manager, NitrA-Germ Co., Savannah, 
Georgia. 























PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What 
‘Mie Go. 545 oe have you? a 





fn Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plating 

to parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits 

furnished. Details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 
Marion, Ind. 





lnean) Wietatered ‘Patent Le $82 Medill 
’ er, 
Weshinaton. D. Menerablo’ methods. 
Yt — in applying for patents. Don’t 
ri delay in protecting your ideas. ‘send sketch or 
model f free ‘ 


Te can 
Bidg., 





Washington, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn ~ 5 tuition one-third cash, bal- 

after position. ter free with 

* cash pn Bay MoCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, G 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand spray and 

dust materials and have sound fruit. J. W. Woolfolk 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


Buchanan's Ps Mix 
. §& pow PSS: 10 pounds 2. 80; postpaid. Com- 


plete line of ay materials. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan mola Tenn. 


‘s, Mi 
TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free 














at | 





Summer Peach Spray.—Use 





| 





Big Sana acca income our line Food Products, 
Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free, Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample packees free. Collette Mfg. Co., 

701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 





the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs - than $3. 
100% profit, Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bidg., 
Dept. 828, Omaha, Ned. 





A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now. 
— SHOE MFG. CO. 
4-252 C.. St. Boston, Mass. 


om household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, "denna wal scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than a4 coms. Over haif profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 











an 
— & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 
red leaf chewing, 5 


Best. long 
pounds 61-40: 10, 1, $2.50, Smoking 20c pound. Nener 
sere Sharon, Tenn. 





a 





omespun Tobacco.—Chewi 5 pounds 
ira ran $1.50. Pipe. ‘free. Pay 


Guaranteed H 
:  E 10, $1.75. 
received. ae Bardwell, Ky. 


Agents.—Greater profits, year round sales, complete 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, cover- 
alls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy. We 
show yous Complete outfit free. Nimrod Shirt Co., 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


$100 weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
pany. Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes line. 








anteed good flavor. 
. 5 pounds Mate * 10, . 75: Smoking, 5 pounds 75e: 
10, 22. Pay when received. Farmers Union. May- 
. Ky. 
.——-Best red leaf chewing, 10 
brown $2. Best smoking Lee mild 


Fer eli 





ds $2.30; 
You pay 
Growers’ 








Fer tare — — guar 

wu we Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
Red Leaf, ten pound box 
gee $2.40; 

satisfaction. O. D. Goiltee Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
Martin Bank, 


Tobacco, ar guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 

5 pounds ns 40; .n9, pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
B. yo Sharon, Tenn. 
mild and sweet; 

.10; pay ae. Flavoring with ten poun 
ei trode free. appreciate business, guarantee 
erence: er, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 


Unb combination ong ey everyone. Ad- 
vanced commission and es compelling out- 
fit free. Howard Shirts, 1213 vanibene Dept. M12, 
Chicago. 


Agents.—$240 month. Bonus besides. Auto to trav- 
el in. Introduce finest line guaranteed Hosiery you 
ever saw. 126 styles, colors, Guaranteed to wear 7 
months or new hose free. High class proposition. 
vi No experience needed. No license 
to pay. Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. Sam- 
ples furnished. Write quick. Wilknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept, 3837, Greenfield, Ohio. 


$13.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof), in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery, 57 styles, 40 colors, 
guaranteed seven months. No capital or experience 
required. You simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). Credit 
given. Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides. We 
furnish samples. Spare time will do. Macochee Tex- 
tile Company, 2909, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














OTH ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE 








SOUTH CAROLINA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FAIR GROUNDS, 


COLUMBIA, S. C 


TUESDAY, MAY 3rd, 1927 
| 45 Head- COWS AND HEIFERS, 3 SELECT 4 Haad 


T. B. arr post gciarengred for Abortion 


For Catalog write A. L.. JAMES, Darlington, S. C. 


Mail bids to A. L. JAMES, Sales Manager, Darlington, S. C., or 


W. W. FITZPATRICK, A.G.C.C, 


Fieldman, Clemson College, S. C. 








T 


two or more yearly record dau 


of 241 proven sires was developed. 
These bulls mean proven production 
more about Guernseys. Ask for 


“THE STORY OF 


13 Grove Street, 





| Proven Sires— 


Two years ago there were Ml erga Register Sires (Guernsey bulls with 








MORE and MORE | 
OF THEM! 


In 1925 the number was increased by 226 new bulls, while in 1926 a new group 


for you. Don’t leap in the dark—learn 


THE GUERNSEY’”’ 


PETERBORO, N. H. 

















PUREBRED PO ULTRY 








Hens and Cocks Half Price After April 20 


We will deliver to you at half 


rice hens and cocks that must be moved to make room 





for the young stock. Order direct. Orders filled as received, Guaranteed. 
S. C. White 
and Anconas R. I. Reds Jersey Black Giants 
6 Hens and 1 Cock ........ $8.00 $12.00 $16.00 
10 Hens and 1 Cock ........ $12.00 $18.00 $24.00 
20 Hens and 2 Cocks ....... $23.00 $35.00 $45.00 
WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, GADSDEN, ALABAMA‘ 
HENS 
Purebred Pullets For Sale | WHITE LEGHORN N HALE a ae 
and Anconas ready to ship. Barred | of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, Trap- 
. . Several hundred year- Dedigreed stock, egg b years. 
laying 70%. Write or tests. Catalog and special price 


now 
1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Soeee 9 © on os C.0.D. tee satisfaction, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 090 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











THE MARKETS SITUATION 








- 
OTTON and Cotton Acreage.— 


The cotton market is at practically 
the same level as two weeks ago. The 
bulge which followed the publication of 
the final report on 
ginnings was short 
lived. Less favor- 
able reports from 
foreign cotton cen- 
ters, sluggish buy- 
ing by domestic 
spinners, quieting 
down in speculative 
activity, and a gen- 
eral tendency to 
wait for clearer in- 
dications as to acreage have been promi- 
nent market factors. 

While all the evidence points to a 
marked decrease in acreage, the reports 
on this point have not been extreme 
enough to stimulate aggressive buying 
for either trade or speculative accounts. 
Some of the early estimates have shown 
acreage reductions as high as 16 per cent, 
but most of them run around 10 per cent 
or lower. The planting intentions report 
on crops other than cotton, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, pointed to 
an increase of approximately 6,000,000 
acres in “other crops.” If all of this were 
taken from the cotton acreage, it would 
reduce the cotton area by around 15 per 
cent. 

Prices may enter a period of further 
dullness and weakness but no big decline 
seems probable under any conditions, and 
if the news of the new crop comes dis- 
tinctly bullish, an advance to a higher 
level ean be expected. 

Tobacco.—The following table shows 
the average prices of tobacco of five 
different types for the season to March 
26, 1927, as reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and com- 
parative prices for the same period a 
year previous :— 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Cents per Lb. 


1927 1926 
Virginia Dark, U. S. Type No. 21, 
Eigpnemhere,. Vas. ss secovescescces 7.65 16.23 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville, U. S. 
Type No. 22, Clarksville, Tenn:.. 8.56 12.69 


Paducah, U. S. Type No. 23, May- 


GUODE BEM): sc 0 e0tesbbeecsinenccages 5.82 7.60 
Burley, U. S. Type No. 31, Lex- 

Sembee, The. occadscacccdecogeeesas 14.50 21.00 
Green River, U. S. Type No. 3, 

Owensboro, Ky. ..cssesesecseeee 7.29 7.25 


Sales of Virginia’ dark tobacco up to 
March 26 totaled 10,502,000 pounds com- 
pared with 7,820,000 pounds last year. 
Sales of Clarksville and Hopkinsville to- 
bacco reached only 14,210,000 pounds 
against 17,399,000 pounds last year: Sales 
of Paducah tobacco also declined, amount- 
ing to 7,851,000 pounds against 10,145,000 
pounds last year. Green River sales were 
30,423,000 pounds against 28,778,000 
pounds a year previous. Burley sales have 
shown the largest increase, amounting to 
76,859,000 pounds against 25,320,000 
pounds. 

According to trade estimates, 75 to 80 
per cent of the Clarksville, Hopkinsville 
and Springfield crop and from 70 to 75 
per cent of the Paducah crop had been 
moved up to April 1. Unfavorable weather 
has interfered with the preparations for 
planting of the new crop, particularly 
in Kentucky. 

Strawberries. — Estimates of a sub- 
stantially larger strawberry crop than 
last year have been borne out by the in- 
crease of 400 per cent in shipments so 
far this season as compared with the 
same period in 1926. Acreage in the five 
gulf states is at 30,000,000 acres com- 
pared with 27,000,000 last year and prob- 
able production is forecast to exceed 48,- 
000,000 quarts, an increase of 10,000,000 
over last season. Prices so far have held 
steady, but will decline rapidly as sup- 
plies increase. All the important early 
and mid-season states are expecting a 
heavy crop of berries*and it is probable 
that later in the season only fancy ber- 
ries will find any good sale. 

Irish Potatoes.—The acreage planted 








The Progressive Farmer 


or intended to plant in early potatoes is 
estimated at 247,830 acres compared with 
230,600 acres harvested in 1926. In- 
creases are reported in California, Louis- 
iana, North Carolina, and Texas. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina re- 
port no changes as compared with a year 
ago. Shipments of potatoes from Florida 
and Texas are liberal and the market 
has continued on the downward trend 
which started a fortnight ago. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 


_ 5, Week Year 
927 ago ago 
Cotton, spot middling, ..$ i? $ .1455 $ .1920 
Peanuts No. 1 Spanish Bb... 10% ares Pes 
Potatoes, Northern round 
WRERGS, GWE cede sccccesa 2.15 2.05 4.80 


Hogs, average, cwt. . 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.55 9.50 8.84 





Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. -28% 24 .28% 
Butter, extras, Ib 50% -50% 40 
Corn, No, 3 mixed, -69% -67 -69 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 47% -48 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton. 20.50 20.50 24.00 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
STATION WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO Station WAPI, Auburn, owned 

and operated by the Extension Ser- 
vice of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
will continue the regular schedule of 
broadcasting during the week beginning 
April 18. Programs will begin daily at 
12 o’clock, noon, with the exception of 
Sunday. Night programs will be broad- 
cast beginning at 8 o’clock Monday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday, and on Friday the 
night program will begin at 9:30. 

Each of these programs will be of 
special interest to farm people, as well as 
people living in cities and towns. They 
will include music, lectures, cotton and 
other market reports, weather forecasts, 


























home economics discusssions, clothing 
talks, etc. P. O. DAVIS. 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
KENTUCKY Sulened 6.0.0. 
Weakethorisk: 
sane only $1.00 


P= poe 
“thers rege ter pind gS 
chicks. Pure-bred stock sel 


Send for Big C Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


TANCRED CHICKS 


ACCREDITED 
Tancred 8S. C. White Leghorns represent the 
best in the ee All our birds are trap- 
ood tested. a $15 hun- 
8- —# pullets, $1.1 


“ BRANCH & BRANCH, aiatnan. ALA. 


52, ~- a Bred Breeders. 14 Chicks « Fees 
Accredited. 


ing 
daily. “Gataiog Sree. Prewar Prices, Bree Tree live *jelivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Get my free circular before you order chicks. Tells why 
the Biack Leghorns is the greatest layer and most 
profitable breed on earth. Write today. 

A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HAMPSHIRES ‘oa 
Service boars and open gilts, 


HAME SH Barge ‘a. ae Dictator 105001 
a champion boar, Reminder 2nd, fa- 
mous grand champion Sg March pigs, 

or pairs no akin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
tion free. BROOKSIDE FARMS, 
W. H. Damron, Prop. Sheibyvitie, Tenn. 


HOLSTEINS 


», HOLSTEINS 
> Are Hardy 












































"Yhe 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


230 Bast Ohio Street” Chicago, Illinaie 
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April 16, 1927 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailin Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PFis MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























WHAT RECORDS MEAN TO 
POULTRYMEN 











URING the past number of years 

industry has advanced at a far 
greater pace than agriculture. Large 
combines, fostered by far-seeing business 
men, have sprung up in the field of in- 
dustry. Complete studies and careful 
analyses have been made resulting in 
more complete codrdination of effort, 
standardization of products and methods 
with a decided imcrease in the efficiency 
}of operatior. The same treatment has 
been rendered the sales department with 
a like resultant increase in efficiency. All 
this has meant a lowering of price to the 
consumer and yet an even greater profit 
to the producer. Like methods must be 
applied to agriculture. 


Attempts in the right direction have 
been made by marketing associations 
among farmers. This would compare to 
the sales divisions of industry. Although 
this part of successful business is of tre- 
mendous importance, the production side 
is probably a much greater determinator 
of success or failure. In agriculture the 
experiment stations have been working 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS| 
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. 
HI Prices Effective April (4th I 
Leghorns covecees@e each 
C MES checiaaes canbe 124%4c each CG 
SIN Ss cance seensal 124%4c each 
S Anyone can have chicks at these K 
prices, Hatches every Thursday 
K Guaranteed 100% LIVE DELIV- S 
Blood tested flock. If or- 
' dered by mail add le per chick ' 
. A. & M. HATCHERY " 
® Carroliton, Georgia ‘ 
a 
Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 


only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that , 
we can. All this explained in our %6 US #1. 0r8. 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just publish- 
ed by practical poultrymen, given every customer. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry F. 
R.F.D. No. (1-B, or No, 4-B, Knoxville, Tena. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 








tested. p Beate, Qememes. From South's oldest and 
gest Wonderful egg records behind ev 
=m. a. A a peony y more than Vp + — , But that 
6 you & payin usiness— 
just “chicken” Mid eae th oasand Sahy 5 ag ore 3 
wit: W LOW PRICE 
hite, pe... Buff Leg. ‘ine 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons...... + 50 
Wh. Orpingtons, Wh. 


eds... 
Sensible tree 7. rb ultryman, 
scribes amazin; ee Buckeye 
jeed and prepaid New free folder on care of 
WASNORMAN, mn ae er RbOKvILLe TENN. 
3 y Chick Association 


Drawer ew 
ber International Bal 


Quality Baby Chicks 


Hardy, healthy chicks—the kind that grow into MONEY 
for you—from Demonstration Poultry Farms and other 
purebred, heavy laying flocks, Catalog and excellent 
folder on care of Baby Chicks sent e oo. 





100 300 
Wh. and Brown Leghorns, Anconas. a7. 30 er = oe. oe 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds. 
yh, Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. $0 ia. H+ ie. 50 
Jersey Black Giants ......:....... 10.50 20.00 
(Write for prices on larger quantities.) 
SMITH-NORRIS HATCHERY 
Box C, Clarksville, Tenn. f 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


MISSOURI ACCREDITED 


ae 





J YF State Inspected 


Piecks h <— 
lish 300 Bgg Strain White Leghorns, Barron 


Strain Wh. Leghorns, 
and d Heavy ry Mixed : 50 $6.50; 100, $12; 500, 8. Barr 
sa, Wh WWrandotte: e due 100, bis? 500 
Mixed 1 étecount on 


‘50, $5; 100, 
Hes. Postpaid, full ee. 
Montrose Savings B 
Caihoun’s Po Farms, 








Box 18, Montrose, Mo. 








Seng ,Plood a 
DRUMM EGG FAR FARMS, 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 





yA southern 
Our catalog is an eye-opener. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





to improve efficiency along production 
lines. However, much of the improve- 
ment must come from a complete study 
and analysis of farm conditions. 


In the poultry field, the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Poultry Division, 
through a record keeping project, is at- 
tempting to study: and analyze the poultry 
business of the state with the hope of 
bringing to light facts which will greatly 
increase production efficiency and pro- 
duce the codrdination of effort necessary 
to more successful production and mar- 
keting of poultry products. 

Records books are placed free of 
charge with any poultty keeper who will 
keep up his record and send the monthly 
totals to the Poultry Division, on the 
franked card placed in the back of each 
book. Each month the totals are taken 
from these cards and each poultryman’s 
production per bird, feed cost per bird, 
and feed cost to produce a dozen eggs 
worked out. All results are averaged 
and the production and costs of the aver- 
age flock along with the extremes sent to 
each codperator each month. At the 
same time important findings are brought 
to the attention of the poultry producers. 
It is hoped that much valuable in- 
formation derived from these reports 
will tend to increase the efficiency and 
amalgamate the efforts and aims of the 
poultrymen in the state. 


The records from flocks for the year 
1926 brought out many facts of great in- 
terest, among them one of general inter- 
est'at this time of year. When eggs were 
| selling for the lowest prices the margin 
of profit per dozen was greater than was 
true through the high-priced period. The 
actual figures went into the Poultry Di- 
vision placed the great bulk of the yearly 
profit into this low-priced period. To 
illustrate; assumean average flock of 100 
birds. During the spring months pro- 
duction would go to about 70 per cent. 
Thus 100 birds would produce 175 dozen 
eggs a month. At an average price of 
18 cents per dozen the gross imcome 
would be $31.50. Feed cost at 20 cents 
per bird per month would be $20, leaving 
$11.50 profit. The same 100 birds average 
during: the winter about 20 per cent pro- 
duction or 50 dozen eggs per month. At 
an average price of 60 cents per dozen 
the return would be $30. Feed cost again 
at $20 leaves $10 profit. We have then 
$11.50 profit per month on 18-cent eggs 
as against $10 on 60-cent eggs. 


Facts of this type should do much to- 
ward Keeping poultry raisers contented 
and uniting them in working for a com- 
mon purpose. Loss through improper 
managetent can be corrected and im- 
proved through this same system. 
W. P. CLARKE, 
Extension Poultryman, Georgia State 





















ou will appreciate this 
new De Laval feature 


Crt Turnable ca 


ities m Oupply ¢ Fave 
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Separator users who 
have seen and tried 
the new 1927 De 
Lavals are pleased 
with the turnable su 
ply can—it is so handy 
and convenient. The 
supply can may be 
turned so that tinware 
and bowl can be put in 
fee og — even 

the su can 
ie fed wi i 
This is just one of a 
number of new fea- 
ne a oe “4 

eries De val £ 

Separators, which a 
are everywhere being praised as the best separators 
ever made. Other features are: 


2. Easier Turning: For three years the 
De Laval experimental and engineering departments 
have been conducting extensive tests to develop 
still easier turning separators. The results of these 
tests are embodied in this new series, which both 
start and turn easier than any other machines. 


3. Ol Window: The new oil window en- 
ables you to see at all times the level and condition 
of the oil. It shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl: All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used in 
De Laval Separators with such splendid results. 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibra- 
tion, with the least power and wear, skims cleaner 
and delivers a richer, smoother cream. 




















































You can’t afford to 
use any other sepa- 
rator ecause the 
new De Lavals skim 
cleaner, are easier to 
handle and operate, 
= more convenient, 

soon ge y_ for 
themesives. rade in 
your old separator as 
partial payment. Sold 
on easy terms. See 
your De Laval Agent 
or write nearest De 
Laval office for fuli 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
‘: 165 Broadway 


600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street 
| Better Peanut Cro 


MIX NITRA-GERM WITH PEANUTS, PEAS AN 
WE WILL GUARANTEE A BETTER CROP 
“W. H. Fugate made 1,298 pounds more peanuts to ac 
YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED TO YOU UPON ‘SEMAND. 
“State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga.—‘We believe thoroughly in legitimate 
inoculation. as your company produces and can recommend it highly.—Paul 
, Field Crop Specialist.’ ”’ 
YOU TO BE THE SOLE JUDGE IF NOT SATISFACTORY. NITRA-GERM COSTS 
$1.00 PER ACRE DELIVERED. SHIPPED BY PARCEL POST WITH FULL IN- 
STRUCTIONS. DON’T SEND MONEY—WE MAKE SHIPMENT C.O.D. . 
“W. R. Gardner writes: ‘The Peas with NitrA-Germ are three times as large as 
the others; they are greener and full of blooms and young peas. The others have 
no bloomg and are yellow and shedding the leaves.’ 
NITRA-GERM WILL IMPROVE CROP AND LAND. A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
WITH EVERY SHIPMENT. TRY IT ON PART OF YOUR PLANTINGS AT OUR 
RISK. ORDER OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, Inc., Savannah, Georgia 


























































Guaranteed 


Pp st WHEN PLANTING AND 

















































ONE MILLION“GOOD LUCK’ ?Micxs 
LEADING BREEDS ~- - LOWEST PRICES! 
BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE.—Thousan 


ds of 
testify this year to the Quality of Our Inspected ““GOOD LUCK” 
our ART BOOK, showing our birds in their natural colors. All } 





customers again 
. Don't fail - ect 
jeading varieties. 





Barred and’ Wh. Rocks, 8. C. and BR. ©, Reds, Bl. Minorcas.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72 138 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons, Buff Rocks ‘75 8.50 16.00 77. 144 
Sil. Wyandottes, Buff Minoreas, White Minorcas ............ 00 9.00 17.00 80 ... 


aight, 0 per gd ow mg eg oe Heavy, $11.50 per ‘.: straight. Kise QUALIFY and SPuCtaL 
“GOOD LUCK erence. Member your 
NEUHAUSER HATCHeRi€S, Dept. 86, NAPOLEON. mo 








be a treat for you. 













For MAY and JUNE 


QUALITY CHICK DELIVERY 


White Leghorns and Anconas: 50 for $6.00; 100 for $11.00; 500 for $50.00. Reds: 50 for 
$8.00; 100 for $15.00. Jersey Black Giants: 50 for $12.00; 100 for $2250. We prepay 
all postage and guarantee 100% live arrival and purebred. 


ETOWAH HATCHERY, 





GADSDEN, ALABAMA 

















| WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Ped 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192; average 236. Valu- 
= catalog of 32 pages tells all; write now, It’s 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. | 








" Make bigger 
healthy, pas on 
prices 
the South, 1 
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LIVELY ay ty ge tg an 

Chameien Winter Layers; 
d .00 Silver rm tober. 

Ga. Naud “Bee ‘Contest. 'S. 8. C, 

horns. I 

Rocks and Jersey B tack a 












ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


College of Agriculture. 











HARRIS’ HATCHERY, Box F, Petham, Ga. 
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| mat -_s * 
Miniature Waterfall. a 
at Your Fingerti, ips bs 


ICTURE toyourself the comfort 
and convenience of sparkling, a7 
running water at the turn of a iM 

faucet—water in abundance, liter- Pf Mg Hes 
ny at your finger-tips—in thehouse, 
the stables, the barnyard! Consider the time and energy saved, 


the added health, pleasure andcomfort to you and every member 
of your family. Water in abundance— at your beck and call—every 
instant of the day or night— is available to youthrough one of the famous 


MYERS 


Self Oiling Water Systems 


Think of a Myers Water System in terms of a 
bracing shower bath after a hot day’s work in the 
fields —in terms of quickly washed dinner dishes— 
of running water in barn and feed lot— of unfail- 


Vi 








SELF-OILING ing fire protection. A Myers Water System will be 
RESIDENCE the most permanent, the most satisfactory and the 
WATER SYSTEM {| Most valuable investment you have ever made. 


WATER UNE 
AT 40 POUNDS PRESSURE 


Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems and Power Pumps 
are made in a wide variety of styles to meet every 
requirement of water supply and water service. 


Whether you require 200 gallons an hour or 10,000 —an outfit for 
a deep or shallow well — for operation by hand, wind, gas engine 
or electric current from any source —there is a Myers built for } 
your specificneeds! And all Myers Systems are thoroughly 
reliable. You are assured of omplete satisfaction from 
any outfit 7 select from the * “World’s Headquarters for 
Pumps and Water Systems,” 





dealer, or write 
us today for 
new catalog. 


For a demon- 
stration see your 
nearest Myers 


The F. E. Myers & ea. Company 
264 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


Manufacturers for more than fifty years of Myers Pumps 
for Every Purpose. Hay Tools and Door Hangers 
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The Foundation of 
All Spreader Value 


RTUNATELY for the farmer, there has been one undis- 
puted standard of spreader value—for the past twenty- 
eight years! Step by step, whenever improvement was pos- 

sible, the way has invariably been shown by 


NEW [DEA » giana 


No matter what the point in question—efli- 
ciency, durability, simplicity, ease of hand- 
ling, light draft, ease of loading, perfection 
of dealer service—the very foundation of all 
spreader value is contained in the NEW 
IDEA. Starting as an original invention, 
the NEW IDEA has steadily maintained 
both its originality and its leadership —es- 
tablishing an unbroken record of success. 

NEW IDEA dealers are easy to find, They consti- 
tute aservice army, itself of tremendous value to the 
farmer. Go to the nearest one and let him show you 
the up-to-date Model 8. You will understand why 
NEW IDEA users remain steadfast in their loyalty. 


All New Idea products are full 
seibacted to patents. _ 

















New Idea Transplanter 
All New Idea products 
are noted for their 
practical originality 









Newldea Husker and Shredder 
















The New Idea 
Spreader Co. 


Dept. 15 Coldwater, O. 


Cangent independens sprocderh factory 

int — Not se © oy trust oF 

combination. Over 4,000 agencies. 
Branches 








WANTED TO BE CORRECT 


Child (ending prayer)—‘“‘And please make 
Ireland independent.” 
Mother—“Why do you ask that?” 
“Because that’s the way I had it on my 


examination paper.” 


THAT EXPLAINS IT 

Judge--“How 
in court?” 

“Only once, yer honor!” 

“How long ago?” 

“About twenty years.” 

“H’m. That’s not a bad record. 
have you been?” 


many times have you been 


Where 


“Ini jail!” 
HOPELESS 
“And when are they to be married?” 
“Never, I’m afraid.” 
“Why?” 


“Well, she won’t marry him until he pay; 
his debts, and he can’t pay his debts until 
she marriés him.” 


WHILE THERE’S LIFE THERE’S HOPE 


Old Maid—“I wish God had made me a 
man.” 
Grandma—“Don’t worry, dear, you may 


find one yet.” 


A LITTLE LATE 


Percy—“Oh, I have the most glorious news!” 

Esther (his cousin)—‘“What is it?” 

Percy—“Peggy has promised to be 
wife!” 

Esther—“No news to me! A month ago she 
asked me to be her bridesmaid.” 


my 


DRAMATIC PERSONIFICATION 
“TI slept like a log last night.” 
One who was near—‘Yes—a log with a saw 
going through it.”—Good Hardware. 


THE VERY THING 


The man entered the store and looked 
around with a rather puzzled manner. 

“Is there something you wish?” a clerk 
asked. 

“Well—er—yes,” the man replied. “I am— 
that is, I would like to get a book suitable 
for a man—er—about to get married.” 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk answered. “Here, Mr. 
Buford, show this gentleman some of our 


large-size pocketbooks.” 


EMERGENCY CASE 


Father, from upstairs) — “Helen, isn’t it 
time for the young man to go home?” 

Young Man—“Your father is a crank.” 

Father, (overhearing)—“Well, when you 


don’t have a self-starter, a crank comes in 


mighty handy.”’ 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


__.Copyright, 1927, by 
By J. P. ALLEY—$3h Syndicate, Ine. 














DE LAwD Love A CHEER- 
Ful GIVER BUT 1 SPEC 
He SET A HEAP O' STo’ 


BY A CHEERFUL FER-GIVER 
Too! 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Doctuh done gimme a tonic fuh mah 
appetite, but f’wm de way hit tas’e I 
needs @ appetite fuh dat tonic! 





1000FT. 


GARAGES 
SUMMER COTTAGES, 
BARNS, SHEDS, 
CHICKEN HOUSES 
REPAIRS, ETC. 








Mail cou; bel com- 
plete details of this pha BH offer. 


Cur Freight Guarantee 
will fo yny ys Cereal tone 
Freight to most points is much less. Freight 
prepaid prices quoted on request. 


CARLOAD SPECIAL! 


$300.00 Worth of $4 s2*° 
Good Lumber . . 
Consisting of 16,000 board feet of lumber, sound, 
thoroughly seasoned stock suitable for 53 60 
and repairing work. Priced f. o. * $182 


= Columbia, South Carolina. . 

OF SHEATHING 

x Be F bod Ly longer. Per 1000 "$10. no 
6-in. and wider, lengths ee as «s $12.00 


eg ai as 16 ft. Per 1000 Bd. Ft.. 


Bd. 
FRAM 
2x4, -_ 2x8, 2x10 and 2x12, as low $10. 00 


Mises actcorosecoseveveeeeesersecie 
SIDING 
Roteagen ket, $12.50 
This lumber comes from the Great Camp 
Jackson. It is well seasoned and in good 
condition, having been carefully disman- 
led by our experts with all nails drawn 


(not clipped off). 
MANY OTHER BARGAINS! 
Heating materials, tanks, ——. sash a. hun- 
fireds of other bargains. Mail coupon ‘o¢ complete list. 


Harris Brothers Co. 


Box 1468 Columbia, South Carolina. 





Garg we Company, 


Columbia, South Carolina. 
Send free complete list of bargains in building 
materials and supplies. 




















FRAPS Tod 
THEIR TERROR~ 


when you put a Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port around the Ford flywheel housing. 

No more trouble and expense from 
broken crankcase arms. The Pioneer 
Support hugs crankcase tightly; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening, 
Prolongs life of engine. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER cont: 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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Si f Mark Reg. 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 
































































